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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, DECEMBER 26, 1925 


When the Jerusalem Wireless 
Broke Down‘ 


N accident? Perhaps; nevertheless, an astounding 
A liberty—an impertinence. 

Rabbi Ben Hilkel, turning in his sleep, de- 
eided that the Jerusalem “wireless” had broken down, 
and was scattering its largess among a few silly shep- 
herds and a great many silly sheep on the nearby Plains 
of Bethlehem. He strongly disapproved of those modern 
innovations, and promised himself the happiness of 
taking the Broadcasting Company severely to task on 
the morrow for its scandalous invasion of his dreams. 


' “Never consulted!” he murmured somnolently. 


_At which point in his meditations he snored him- 
self soundly back into “the mystery of folded sleep.” 
And whilst he slept the whole universe was ablaze with 


_ glory and all life was being changed. 


* * * % 


E must not be too hard on Rabbi Ben Hilkel; he 
is not the only person who has been seriously an- 


_ noyed by the happenings of that strange night at Beth- 
_ lehem. What was there remarkable about a woman bear- 


ga Child? All sorts of clever people have shown how 
ommonplace is the phenomenon on the truth of which 
Christians have staked their lives. That the critics 


are right is clear; perfectly right, indeed, but for one 


trifling ellipsis’in their reasoning. They would seem to 
have forgotten God. 

I am forced to admit that life would be ever so 
much simpler without Him. He complicates existence, 
renders the card-index system of personality impossible. 
Unquestionably, He has brought into play factors that 
cannot be dissected in the scientist’s laboratory and 
that generate the most frightful headaches in the phi- 
losopher’s den. This would be the most rational, logical, 
easily-worked world that ever was if only God were 
dead. 

But the awkward fact remains that He is amazingly 
alive. He is alive in every mother’s heart and incarnate 

“This beautifully written Christmas message is taken from the 
Scottish Chronicle, where it was printed a year ago as the Christmas 
installment in a regular department entitled Notes by the Way, the 
author of which signs himself only “Viator.’’ Because it is so un- 
surpassed in its thought, in its diction, in its appreciation of the 
touching Christmas message of the Incarnation, this editor has fore- 
gone his usual privilege of sending out his own Christmas message, 


and instead is relaying to THmn Living CHurcH FAmiILy this more 
beautiful message than any that he could indite—Hprror L. C. 


in every mother’s child; the Ancient of Days becomes 
the Divine Youth of Eternity, “forever dear, forever 
kind.” He is always re-creating Himself, always send- 
ing out into the world—to startle it out of its ennui 
and shock it out of its absurd little complacencies— 
some energizing spark of His own nature: your little 
one or mine, kin to the Child who in His lowlinesgs, 
nestling in His mother’s arms and drawing life from 
her love, was “the express image of His Father’s glory.” 
That is one meaning of the angels’ song. Greatness is so 
little; weakness is so strong; the divine is so human; 
humility is so glorious that its majesty sweeps the skies. 
It was not a very great poet who said with a grace for 
which I love him— 


“Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility.” 


* * % * 


ET me make confession. For the good of my soul 

and the stabilizing of my mind, I have steeped my- 
self in criticism of the miraculous birth. It is sound 
criticism, convincing, irrefragably right, if we grant 
the assumption that the moral and intellectual free- 
dom that man claims for himself is no part of the pre- 
rogative of deity. But I cannot resist the notion that 
the God we Christians have to do with is not a doctor 
of divinity but a romanticist. I conceive of Him as ut- 
terly irrelevant. He does not work according to plan— 
our plan. If He did He would not really be God, but a 
Department of State, or perhaps an Auxiliary of the 
Fabian Society. He crashes into life at the most inop- 
portune moments, and does disturbing and unsettling 
things that cannot be accounted for at Jena or ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
What Swedenborg calls “the divine essence” is as elu- 
sive as the breath of dawn, as intangible to the world 
as the magic of Mary’s Song. 

He comes in the thunders of Sinai, and in the soft 
shining of the sun on the cornfields of Galilee; He 
comes in the desolating darkness of the Hill of Death, 
and in the blazing splendors of the Isle of Revelation ; 
He comes as the Avenger of His people’s wrongs, the 
Stronger than the strong, the Mightier than the might- 
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iest—and He comes as a little Child! How did George 
MacDonald express the idea I am fumbling after ?— 

“A voice is in the wind I do not know; 

A moaning on the face of the high hills 


Whose utterance I cannot comprehend. 
A something is behind them—that is God.” 


It is this God who preaches the loftiest doctrine of 
personal purity, and in “the express image” of His 
glory, sits at meat with publicans and sinners: hates 
evil with the passionate hatred of absolute righteous- 
ness, and bids an adulterous woman go uncondemned: 
offers life in rich abundance to every man, and Himself 
dies an ugly death amid the maledictions of the unco 
guid. I cannot account for it except on the hypothesis 
that after all God is God, and that He is alive, and that 
all the barbed-wire entanglements of the analytical fac- 
tualists cannot keep Him from stepping right down 
into the very heart of our somewhat commonplace ex- 
istence, and making it wonderful and beautiful and 
strange. 
* * * * 
U BOSE, in his little book on The Reason of Life, 
says that Jesus was the end of an evolutional 
process—but what was that end? It was not only the 
mind of God, it was the life of God in the world, “come 
to itself’ in Him. That is why the angels were so 
happy; that is why they sang of glory in the highest. 

It was a very sad old world to which this vivifying 
message came. Men were searching for life everywhere, 
and could not find it. 

Life is like God; you never find it by going about 
with a lantern or a philosophy looking for it—it finds 
you. And on that wonderful night, God, as it were, 
found His lost world again, found it vexed, bewildered, 
satiated with itself and its playthings, crying its heart 
out in the darkness; and He set a bright light in the 
heavens above it and comforted it with the gladness of 
His own immortal life. No wonder the angels made 
merry music! “God hath visited His people!’ They 
knew, I am sure, what that meant far better than Rabbi 
Ben Hilkel could ever know; far better than you and I 
can ever in this world understand. He who was the 
Life and Light of eternity had become the Life and 
Light of men, had become one with them, not only for 
a great epochal moment, but for ever, possessing them 
and being possessed, so that humanity entered at long 
last into its kingdom, which is the Life of God. 


* % * * 


HEN we are tired and perplexed and disheart- 
ened, let us remember these things; our puzzled 
minds may find a refuge in the knowledge of the Pres- 
ence. It was a very good and very wise old man who 
said, “God revealed in Christ is the one truth which 
gives to tired men and weary women the right to be as 
little children, with the child’s freshness of delight and 
trust.” 
This “is all we know on earth, and all we need to 
know.” 
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ADESTE, FIDELES 


By Mrs. ArtHur L, CARNAHAN 


F all the hymns that we sing at Christmastide, surely 
(@) the one we could least spare is Adeste, Fideles. It has 

become a part of the very fabric of Christmas. Originat- 
ing in France in the Seventeenth Century, it was translated 
and made known to the English-speaking world in 1841, by 
the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, incumbent of Margaret Chapel, 
now the great Church of All Saints’, Margaret Street, London, 
England. 

In those days Margaret Chapel was notoriously “extreme.” 
“Tt was,” says Canon Ollard, “the first church in London where 
a real attempt was made to raise the standard of the Church’s 
services, and to preach the almost forgotten truth of the whole 
of the Church’s faith.” Its ornaments were copied from those 
introduced at Littlemore by Dr. Bloxan, “the grandfather of 
all the Ritualists,” and the Littlemore ornaments went so far 
as to include a cross, candlesticks, a wooden alms-dish, a ered- 
ence table, and a litany desk! Vestments were only cassock, 
surplice, stole, and hood. 

Frederick Oakeley was a skilled musician, and his innova- 
tions extended to the revival of Plainsong. The parish was 
fortunate in its organist, Richard Redhead, compiler of Laudes 
Diurnae, and Church Hymn Tunes, and composer of many of 
our most familiar hymn-settings, among which are, See the 
Destined Day Arise, Go to Dark Gethsemane, Holy Offerings, 
Rich and Rare, and Rock of Ages. 

It was there, two years after the beginning of the work, 
and nine years before the corner-stone of the new All Saints’ 
was laid by Dr. Pusey, that O Come, All Ye Faithful was first 
sung as an English hymn. 


THE BOY OF BETHLEHEM 


EN THE WORLD had grown old and its strength was 
\\/ being sapped by vice that had risen in the Bast and 
was being despoiled of hope by philosophies which 
lacked the notes of certainty and love, it was renovated by a 
Life. For many years the children of Rome had looked upon 
the animal face of the statue of the wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus, which stood in the center of the Imperial City, and 
from it had drawn inspiration that bore bitter and degrading 
fruit in their later lives. Something happened in Bethlehem 
of Judaea in the days of Herod the King, and children all over 
the world began to look into the face of a Baby whose simplic- 
ity and love were of God, His Father and their Father. The 
disciples of Plato and Pythagoras despaired of the pagan world 
of their day and looked forward to some renewal from sources 
without. It came not through a new system of divine reason- 
ing. It was brought to pass by a substitution. The Boy of Beth- 
lehem, who came from on high to be nurtured in the bosom of 
a Galilean peasant home, imparted meaning to all the world’s 
history before him and began a new yolume in which the 
treasures of man were found to be in sonship and in brother- 
hood. The dim days of the patriarchs, the nomadic era of the 
chosen people, the checkered life of King David, the soaring 
prophecies of Isaiah, a nation’s sorrow in Captivity, and the 
hollowness of a splendor won in human selfishness by a pagan 
state; all these fell into their rightful places and received just 
estimates and were made immortal life lessons by the Child 
over whose rude manger cradle divine music was heard which 
was prophetic of those richer harmonies so soon to sound 
through Him in the hearts of men. 

So does that Saviour Boy, who is yet the mighty God, come 
to us to give meaning to the story and hopes of our lives. He 
enters our human life and from his boyish lips we learn why 
God has dealt so with us and what He will do if we will but 
suffer Him to guide us from the cradle through the grave to 
the consummation of fellowship in the Heavenly Family, even 
as He led Him, the only begotten in whom the Father’s will 
and joy were ever centered.—Very Rev. Edmund Randolph 
Laine, Jr. 


LET us now go even unto Bethlehem while the angels’ song 
is in the air and hear the Christmas message that we may both 
receive it and give it and thereby glorify God and bring peace 
and joy to men. —The Presbyterian Magazine. 
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BLUE MONDAY MUSINGS 


By Presbyter Ignotus 


present day, and to praise only bygone times. The ages of 

faith always appear in the distant past, and our modern 
generation willingly convicts itself of neglect, infidelity, what 
you will, with a self-conscious humiliation that has more than 
a touch of self-complacency—like Topsy’s “Ain’t I turrible?’ 
If only we had lived in the Middle Ages! Life was something 
like living then—a sort of mélange of picturesqueness, piety, 
romance, and chivalry—Camelot, Monte Cassino, the moated 
grange, and Jerusalem superimposed one upon the other. So 
we sigh, and pity ourselves for our misfortunate entrance into 
the world at this unhappiest of times. 


I; is the fashion among some good people to rail at our 


I TAKE LEAVE, however, to doubt this, even to deny it alto- 
gether. There are enemies of our peace, of course, foes to 
overcome, difficulties to master; but so there were in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and further back. And, if we may judge by contem- 
porary writings, the worthies of the past sighed for “the good 
old days,” quite as gustily as the lauwdatores temporis acti of 
our time. We were singing, the other night, Parker’s splendid 
setting of Hora Novissima; and it set me to reading over, as 
a whole, the great and dreadful poem, selected passages from 
which are familiar in Dr. Neale’s translation, De Contemptu 
Mundi, by the Cluniaec monk, Bernard de Morlaix. I commend 
that reading to our gloomy pessimists of today, who assume that 
all the woes and wretchedness of this time are modern inven- 
tions. Dr. Jessop has collected awful records of English vil- 
lage life in the Fourteenth Century, for our edification if not 
for our envy; and Brantéme’s memoirs show us what sort of 
people the nobles of his day were, in the most advanced civiliza- 
tion Europe knew: I advise you to keep a disinfectant at hand 
in case you read it. Time fails to enumerate a list of such 
books, which make us glad, on the whole, that Providence was 
pleased to place us in this age and no other. 

Fashions change, for good or evil; but the essential re- 
mains. The reckless motorist who crushes wayfarers under his 
speeding car had his armored fellow who rode down the vil- 
lain as murderously and as indifferently. Costumes that seem 
silly or shameless are to be matched in every age. The horrors 
.of the divorce courts are only expressed differently from the 
suits for annulment of marriage on trivial grounds which 
great folk brought in ecclesiastical courts centuries ago. Osten- 
tatious wealth has always been odious; rioting and drunken- 
ness are not Twentieth Century discoveries, any more than 
chambering and wantonness. Per contra, I believe that there 
are more saints today than ever before. It is true that they do 
not kiss wounds and suck ulcers: we have learned asepsis. 
But they minister as tenderly and more efficiently to the af- 
flicted, they serve God in their brethren as truly. Those whose 
every act is wrought sub specie aeternitatis do not change, 
though emphasis may. 


THIs Is a long prelude to a short salutation. I wish you all 
a Merry Christmas, in this year of salvation, 1925. And I be- 
lieve you will have a Merry Christmas if you become as little 
children, and keep the feast as they are wont to do, in inno- 
eence und faith, with joy and peace in believing. The simple 
truth is that which all generations of Christians have con- 
fessed: “The birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise; the Word 
was made Flesh and dwelt among us.” And we are glad on 
the Birthday of the Heavenly Babe, because He whose goings- 
forth are of old, even from everlasting, condescended to come 
down from Heaven and show Himself Emmanuel, the Virgin’s 
Son, the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace. 


We keep His Birthday who is “God and Baby,” as a darling 
six-year-old put it; and though He attained to the fulness 
of manhood’s estate and years in the glory of His Resur- 
rection, He is still and always the Eternal Child. Wherever 
folk realize that truth, then they are joyful on Christmas, and 
on all the days of the year besides. Nay, more; their joy over- 
flows, touching and transfiguring earthly things, illuminating 
dark corners, softening hard hearts, till the whole round world 
keeps Christmas Day, even if unknowing the reason. 

They kept it aright in the catacombs of heathen Rome, and 
on the bleak mountain-sides of Asia Minor, under the perse- 
cuting emperors: they will keep it in Holy Russia, under the 
far heavier persecution of the heathen Bolshevists. They kept 
it in the monasteries that studded the old world like a new con- 
stellation: they will keep it in African jungle-huts, where the 
cruel drums of the medicine-men have been laid aside. Learned 
and simple, noble and peasant, republican and monarchist, all 
are found on their knees around the Manger-Throne. And we 
all have as good reason to sing, rejoice, and give thanks, to 
make merry unto the Incarnate God of our salvation. This is 
an age of faith, so long as it keeps Christmas. Adeste, fideles! 


AMOR POENITENS 


The Lord Christ lay among the straw, 
All fair and sweet to see; 

Above Him Mary bent in awe, 

Immanuel it was she saw, 


God, born of her bodie. 


She worshipped Him, her very Child: 
Lord Babe, and so would I! 

But she was holy, Maiden mild, 

And I, alas! a man defiled. 


How dare I come anigh? 


The shepherds hasted to adore, 
Good simple folk were they; 

Scarce did the angel-host upsoar 

Ere they were at the stable-door— 
I loiter on the way! 


Across the desert come the Kings, 
Star-led to Bethlehem; 

A precious tribute each one brings, 

Gold, incense, myrrh, meet offerings— 
I have nor balm nor gem! 


The ox and ass their Owner see 

And know their Master’s stall. 
Even the dumb beasts bend’ the knee— 
How can I pass unlovingly 


The Infant Lord of all? 


Sweet Child of Mary, Babe new-born, 
I own Thee for my King. 
Though I be sinful, slow, forlorn, 
Unworthy aught but shame and scorn, 
Thou wilt accept, this Christmas morn, 
Myself, an offering! 
Wiruiam Harman VAN ALLEN. 


Ir 1s Goop for us to think that no grace or blessing is truly 
ours till we are aware that God has blessed some one else with 
it through us.—Phillips Brooks. 
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DAILY BIBLE STUDIES 


Edited by the Rev. Stanley Brown-Serman 


THE INCARNATION 


December 27: The First Sunday after Christmas 
THE INCARNATION 
Reap St. Matthew 1:18-25. St. John the Hvangelist. 


HB life of our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
differs in one momentous respect from every other which 
| has ever been lived on earth. It did not begin when He 
was born. In the prologue of His Gospel St. John calls Him 
the Word, who was in the beginning, was with God, and was 
God, by whom all things were made, in whom was life; ‘and 
the life was the light of men.’ ‘And the Word was made flesh 
and tabernacled among us, and we beheld His glory.’ St. Paul 
advances an equally tremendous claim. He aflirms the pre- 
existence of Jesus; nay, only a generation after Jesus had de- 
parted,... he assumed it as already an article of faith 
which his readers would never dream of disputing. ‘Ye perceive 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that for your sakes He 
became poor when He was rich, that ye, by His poverty, might 
become rich.’ ‘Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who in God’s form primarily existing, deemed it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, hav- 
ing taken a slave’s form, having been made in men’s likeness.’ ” 
—David Smith. 
December 28: Holy Innocents 
Tur Birtu af BreraLrenem 
Reap St. Luke 2:1-7. 
HAT troubles men is not that God should reveal Him- 
Vv self, but that He should reveal Himself in a certain 
definite person in history. It is apparently easy for people to 
acquiesce in vague, indefinite spiritual movements, and hard 
for them to believe that God can be specific in His dealings. 
It is the great thesis of Christianity that God is earnest enough 
about His self-revelation to be specific. He does not scorn the 
definite and the concrete. For God to manifest Himself in a 
life is as natural as that He should disclose Himself in life 
generally. In fact the whole history of God’s self-disclosure is 
the history of a progress from the general to the particular. 
God is manifest first in a universe, then in man’s conscience 
and spiritual experiences, in His dealings with a race, through 
chosen individuals within that race, and finally in a single 
Personality, Jesus Christ. 
December 29 
Ture ANGELS’ Sone 
Reap St. Luke 2:1-7. 

HE Child who is born at Bethlehem is the eternal Son of 

God. God has entered in Him into human experience and 
human history, and we can no longer thrust heaven and earth 
apart, for, since Christ has come, they lie so near together that 
something of the radiance of heaven shines upon the earth. 
Is not this the meaning of the angels’ song at the Nativity? 
Christ has bridged the gulf between the seen and the unseen 
world; He has made a Way to God over which may pass the 
prayers, the sacrifices and the aspirations of men; He has 
thrown open a door in Heaven through which the songs of the 
hosts of God come down to us. Heaven certainly lies about 
us in the infancy of Jesus Christ. He is the Child worshipped 
by shepherds; He is the King of Glory adored by angels. 

December 30 
Tue RicHNESs oF Gop’s Mrroy 
Reap Ephesians 2 :1-10. 

HAT He might show the riches of His grace, in His kind- 
“ee toward us through Jesus Christ.’’ Consider what the 
Incarnation means. It means a divine movement of God toward 
earth is love and mercy; it is the self-giving of God to men. 
From beginning to end, the life of Jesus Christ is a manifesta- 


tion of God’s grace, of His freely extended power and saving 
strength. All about us today men are attempting to estimate 
Christ in terms of His own valiant and victorious struggle to 
God. Jesus stands as the symbol and promise of man’s develop- 
ment to the divine. Scripture knows nothing of a Christ whose 
divinity is thus progressively won; it knows only of Christ who 
enters human experience clothed with the majesty of God, who 
brings God to man that He may lift man to God. Of a Christ 
who is not supernaturally determined Scripture has no record. 


December 31 
Gop’s LOvE 
Reap St. John 3 :1-17. 
F we could place in the light the modern world’s greatest 
] difficulty in regard to God, we should see that difficulty not 
as the doubt of His existence, but as the doubt of His love. 
There are bitter facts of experience, very many in these days, 
which tell against the love of God. The Incarnation is the only 
assurance that His love is a fact, and by the Incarnation we 
mean all that it includes, to the death of the Cross. When I 
believe that Jesus Christ is God, when I see Him upon the 
Cross, I know that I cannot write indifference and insensibility 
against the Name of God. I know that God cares. There are 
many things which I shall perhaps never know, and one is 
the mystery of suffering, why God allows it, and how He can 
enter into it, but I know enough to go on bravely and happily. 
God is in the world—our troubled, suffering, storm-tossed 
world—in Jesus Christ. His love is no different from the love 
of the Incarnate Life. 


January 1: The Circumcision 
CHRIST OBEDIENT TO THE LAW 
Reap St. Luke 2 :21-40. 


HE Son of God accepted the limitations of human life; 

more than that, He accepted its disciplines and submitted 
to its rules and governments. That is the point upon which 
Scripture always insists. Jesus was obedient to the law for 
man. Here the Incarnation has a particular message for our 
age. We are not disciplined; we dislike restraints of any kind. 
Scripture has generally little to say of the moral example of 
Jesus, as though He could be left to secure His own conviction 
without constant reference to His character; but it does men- 
tion frequently Christ’s obedience. It seemed to strike the New 
Testament writers that Jesus’ claim to moral greatness lay 
particularly in the completeness of His response to ordinary 
duty. He who might have claimed exemption from common 
obligations, did not seek for it. ‘“He learned obedience.” 


January 2 
Tur NAME OF JESUS 
Reap Philippians 2: 1-11. 


ESUS—“He who will save.” The name given to Jesus was 
J prophetic of the character of His ministry and the influ- 
ence of His person. It indicated, moreover, the relation of the 
child to the purposes and ancient promises of God. This last 
is important. It is common enough for us today to speak of 
the saving work of Jesus as being the result of His extraor- 
dinary teaching, and His more extrardinary influence. “He 
saved men; that is, He gave them the possibility of wholeness, 
by making them peculiarly receptive of God.” This is true as 
far as it goes, but it overlooks what is of prime importance to 
the interpretation of Christ as Scripture presents Him, that 
Christ Himself, His Person, His Incarnation, His death and 
resurrection, are factors in a divine plan of salvation, and 
that salvation itself is a process which God puts into opera- 
tion for the recovery of man. Jesus is the Saviour specifically 
because He mediates to men a salvation which God extends, 
and which man is incapable of securing for Himself. 


we re Coad, 


My Afro-American Christmas 


By Charles 


wondered how many Scrooge and Marley Christmases 

and how many other brands had just been celebrated in 
America. If, through some magical radio fitted over our eyes 
and ears, we could get into a million homes, churches, and 
eafes on Christmas eve or morning, would we not know Ameri- 
ean life for what it is? Dickens certainly had an idea like 
that. He believed the heart thawed and showed its intimate 
nature on the birthday of Christ. 

By exploring American Christmases, there would be visible 
the characteristics of Italians, Greeks, Jews, and Anglo-Saxons, 
of rich and poor, of practical and impractical people, sentimen- 
tal, sour, worldly, and unworldly people, infants and grand- 
mothers, delineated and made plain by their attitude toward 
the greatest of Christian festivals. Now, just by chance, this 
year I began such a research miraculous. I spent an Afro- 
Anglican Christmas. 

I am a northern editor, and my brother is a priest in a 
southern city. He has a Negro parish under his charge, which 
is, I think, the largest in the Protestant Episcopal Church. I 
used to think that all colored folk were Methodists or Baptists, 
but unforgettable experience has taught me otherwise. 

I had followed the career of this fanatic brother of mine 
among his blacks only by rumor and correspondence. Once in a 
while he came north out of his jungle and visited me in a 
northern city which is the very head and front of Unitarianism. 

Looking forward to a Christmas holiday of theatre-parties 
and Christmas balls, of old flames rekindled and friends slapped 
on the back, I packed my dinner coat and boiled shirt. My plan 
was to visit New York, Philadelphia, and other points south, 
and interrupt my career at the end by a brief stop at the jungle 
and a handshake with my brother. 

What a vain thing it is to take thought for the morrow! 
I ended by spending an Afro-American Christmas.. My dinner 
coat hung on a hook in the clergy house. Hour after hour I was 
led from St. Agnes’ Church to St. Monica’s Chapel. I watched 
colored youngsters unpack images of the three wise men, and 
pickaninnies shine Christmas candlesticks. I went to the col- 
ored dance hall and the colored gymnasium. I attended solemn 
high mass at five o’clock on Christmas morning, and a black 
thurifer, marching in a cloud of incense, made me dream of 
dark brown angels. . 

But my recollections are beginning to stampede. And I must 
try desperately to begin, with God’s help, at the beginning. 


l OOKING into Dickens’ Christmas Carol the other day, I 


\ S* AGNBS’ Parish is by no means a mushroom growth, or a 


fragile evangelical experiment of recent years. It is one of 
the oldest and best stabilized institutions in these states. Under 
a different name, to be sure, but in direct ancestral line, it was 
born in 1868, out of an older group of worshipping Negroes 
whose origin is lost in the mists of history. And the city in 
which it thrives is an old slave-holding town, thoroughly south- 
ern in sentiment. Its beginnings are vividly told in a queer little 
historical book, now out of print: 

“The little congregation of colored people worshipped in a 
small hall over a feed-store on Howard Street. The opera house 
now occupies the site. The room gave evidence of care and an 
attempt at reverence, yet it was cheerless in the extreme. On 
one side was a large tank, used as a font by a former pastor. 
The small altar had once been a shopkeeper’s counter.” 

After speaking of “the hearty responses, the sweet music, 
the reverence, the unostentatious yet ardent earnestness of the 
people,” the historian adds, ‘‘The enjoyment was not seriously 
interrupted even by the rats which ran about the floor during 
the service.” In 1873, this early mission was dissolved and a 
new one formed, which obtained shortly an “edifice built for 
the use of a small congregation of Swedenborgians.” It was 
this building, greatly enlarged, to which my holy brother led 
me on December 24, 1923. 

I was much interested to learn the part played in early days 
by the “color line.” In the older mother church to which St. 
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Agnes’ became attached as a colored mission, there was a notice 
on each pew declaring that the seats were ‘‘free to all.” Some 
colored worshippers, entering the church one Sunday, read the 
notices and sat where they pleased, Unfortunate literates! Cer- 
tain of the congregation complained; it came to the ears of the 
clergy ; they called a vestry meeting. Whereupon they declared 
that if they remained they could not consent to there “being a 
lie on every pew’! Now let the historian speak: “. .. a distin- 
guished member of the Maryland bar sat thoughtfully pulling 
his black mustasche. Looking up suddenly, with the serious 
earnestness that often flashes from his dark eye, he exclaimed, 
‘Gentlemen, let our religion be before our politics; for one I 
vote that no distinction be made in the seating of the church.’ 
Without a dissenting voice the principle was established.” 

But the best half of this story applies to St. Agnes’ shortly 
after the priest had cautioned white people against crowding 
out the colored at the opening services. A veteran colored com- 
municant came to the priest in charge seriously troubled. He 
said he expected to bring with him to the first service a white 
friend, and he hoped that in St. Agnes’ “‘There would be no dis- 
crimination as to color!’ 


MMEDIATHLY after my breakfast on the morning of Christ- 

mas Hive, we went into St. Agnes’ Church. Not immediately 
after my holy brother’s breakfast, though. He had been cele- 
brating a mass or two in the early dawn light, and breakfasted 
while I snored. I hail from puritan country and have, I ex- 
pect, a sort of “meeting-house” type of mind, so I am always a 
little breathless on the first plunge into a church with images and 
incense, though I get acclimated quickly. There was a vessel 
(that’s not the right word) of holy water near the door, there 
were the stations of the cross all round the church, and a 
couple of marble angels—a little soiled—above the altar, right 
and left. My brother immediately told me a story as we caught 
sight of the vessel. He said he had a little black youngster in 
his Sunday school whom he caught stealing holy water from the 
church. When confronted with the crime, the boy pleaded in 
extenuation that he took a spoonful of the holy water every 
night before he went to bed for indigestion. I felt better after 
that story. 

We found a half dozen black youngsters sitting in the midst 
of straw in the front pews at the left, unpacking something. 

“What are they pulling out of those boxes?” 

“Images for the créche,” said my brother. 

And then I opened my eyes and saw a shed four feet high, 
roofed and floored with straw, at the left of the choir rail. The 
youngsters pulled straw packed images out of boxes, one ebony 
faced lad holding a Wise Man by the leg, while he brushed the 
straw out of his marble face. We went into the vestry and into 
the choir room. Brown skinned girls with aprons polished 
candlesticks under the direction of a white sister. 

In the chancel I found two acolyte stools carved in the form 
of casks out of a single block of wood, by native Africans of 
the Gold Coast, and presented to the church by Queen Victoria. 

We descended into the chantry—located immediately under 
the chancel, “where we hold services on week days to save 
coal and electricity.” The altar was supported by Egyptian 
columns, an arresting African touch to an Anglican altar. 

‘Do you have much trouble keeping your choir up to regu- 
lar attendance?” 

“They’d rather come here than eat,” said my brother. “We 


‘had a funeral last Fourth of July; there wasn’t an absentee. 


On one of the hot Sundays last summer, I felt a little mean to 
dress them up in those heavy red cassocks, with the white cot- 
tas on top. They were sweating under them all through the 
service. I grinned at the boys afterward and said, ‘All you fel- 
lows need now to keep you warm are little fur caps.’ They 
looked at me for a moment and then burst forth in unison, ‘Oh, 
Fader,’ they said, ‘may we have li’l fur caps?’ . . . These are a 
people that enjoy their Church!” 
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FTER a full inspection of the main church, the vestry, 
A choir room, chantry, and Sunday school room, we de- 
parted for the colored parish house. 

“Here is where we hold our dances,” said my guide. We 
stood in a good sized parish hall, having a little ticket office 
with a glass window at one end, an arrangement that reminded 
one of a movie theatre. 

“By George, I’ll bet they stage some wild corobborees,” T 
said. 

“No,” my brother insisted, “if we confine the dances to our 
own people we have no trouble. It is only when some outside 
gang from the street comes in that misbehavior and fighting 
occur. Now three weeks ago, I came down in the middle of the 
evening to have a look at the parish dance; the boys had ad- 
mitted outsiders. ‘You have broken our contract,’ I said. ‘the 
dance must stop. Everyone can have his thirty-five cents as he 
passes out the door.’ I went into the little ticket office. A few 
minutes later the window crashed, and a black arm and hand 
shot through the glass. The hand fell on the cash box and 
seventy-five dollars glided through the window. I jumped on 
the owner of the hand and locked his head under my arm. 
Three Negroes attacked me from the rear, and one buck, head 
on, brought a black fist on my cerebellum. Then some of the 
parish rallied to my help. 

“After the fracas, I said to one of the youngsters, ‘I think 
that chap found a priest’s head harder than he reckoned on.’ 

“Goodness gracious,’ said the little Negro, ‘I think he find 
Fader’s fist harder than he reckon!’ ” 

“You should have seen-them when the police arrived. The 
lads broke down a barred-up back door in their anxiety to de- 
part. ‘Ah doan’ want no 35 cents, Ah’s goin’ home, Ah is!’” 


HAT evening we talked late upon all sorts of matters, per- 
sonal, racial, and ecclesiastical. 

“Of course you are coming to the five o’clock mass tomor- 
row morning,’ my holy brother remarked, referring to a sub- 
ject that had been a kind of mental nightmare for me all day. 

“T never did such a thing in my life,’ I replied. 

“T’ll wake you at four o’clock,” he returned, “and Father 
Thomas will go over to the church with you; I have to go 
early.” 

Early? Oh, from the Anglo-Afro-Americans, and all early 
risers, good Lord deliver us! 

Out of that deep and dreamless sleep, which the doctors say 
does the most good, I was awakened by my brother’s voice. He 
was hustling along the hall of the clergy house—I could just 
hear the bustle—clapping his hands together, stamping his feet 
on the boards of the corridor, and howling sleep-slaying greet- 
ings in that tone of energy and virtue that is the mark and 
token of the early riser. 

“A Merry Christmas!” he cried, and I echoed the words 
back at him with an insincerity that was conspicuous and com- 
plete. 

He departed for church, and after an unspeakably sweet nap 
of three minutes and a half, I stumbled into Father Thomas’ 
room to wash my face. 

His countenance bore marks of sympathy; he smiled and 
said, “Don’t you wish you were a Unitarian? They’re all asleep 
now !” 

We dressed in a hurry, and went forth into starlight and 
cold. 

The interior of St. Agnes’ Church warmed one in every pos- 
sible way. Radiators warmed the flesh, and the bright candles. 
the color of sacred paintings, the crowd of eager, dark-faced 
worshippers, aroused and warmed the spirit. 

An usher, dignified and intelligent, asked me where I'd like 
to sit, and I said, “Toward the front.” 

There being no discrimination as to color, as the old Negro 
communicant had hoped, I found myself seated between a stout 
mammy of uncertain age, and a young mulatto girl. 

The altar blazed; candles and distance together gave beauty 
and character to the crude colors of the altar paintings and 
even to the soiled angels whose acquaintance I had made in 
the morning. I noticed that the créche was complete; Mother 
and Christ-child and Magi kneeling in the straw. The organ 
rolled into the processional and the curious, spiritual tones of 
negro singing broke on my ear. The procession, leaving the 
chancel, marched down the left aisle. 
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I studied the crucifer; dark skinned, a sixteen year old, I’d 
guess, earnestly grasping that holy tree in black fingers. rapt. 

And then the thurifer. An older boy, twenty, of moderate 
stature but limbs close knit into an athlete’s body, with the 
Negro’s subtle grace of carriage. On a chain, several feet over 
arm’s length, he threw the thing forward, tugging his very 
socket, and as far behind, twisting the wrist, at the right, in- 
stant, as the censer moved back. And what a rich cloud burst 
from the bowl as it reached its tether! 

My eyes passed to the black, marble-headed, thick lipped in- 
fants singing forth words rich and blurred out of their bobbing 
heads. And behind them the older lads, their voices and their 
souls coming out together from their black throats. Basses fol- 
lowed, serious and responsible, and thundrous. Another thurifer. 

Three white priests at the last; two to serve as deacon and 
subdeacon, one, my brother, the celebrant—all vested in white. 

The procession threaded the aisles of the church, and four 
hymns were sung before it reached the choir stalls. Twenty 
minutes at least, and I marvelled throughout at the two 
thurifers; that right arm in constant motion, and no swing, 
forward or back, weakened or slighted. The church and the 
black heads in the pews swam in incense. 


S the service advanced, I became absorbed in my own wor- 
aN ship and in a new admiration of the beauty and drama of 
the mass. Only occasionally did it occur to me that I was in an 
Afro-Anglican church, Then I’d turn my head for a look at my 
fellow worshippers. Of course they were clad in their best; and 
that best was good. They were the perfection of reverence and 
rapt attention, and like good Catholics, knew when to genuflect, 
to sit, and to rise. 

I got interested in studying their varying complexions; all 
shades of brown and black sat around me, and their hair varied 
in kinkiness from a gnarl to a straight Caucasian head, with 
hardly a wavy hair. T’ll bet the man in front of me used a 
straightener. Oh, what a weakness the black race has for kink 
removers! His mop looked mightily as though it had been 
“worked over’; it came out of the head like wire but curled 
up hopelessly at the very ends. 

The varying characters of these dark worshippers—I 
couldn’t help making them out as they came down from the 
altar after ‘receiving the Blessed Sacrament. 

Young men, with their energies limp, sober lipped; old 
women, with barbarism and craft disputing in their faces; 
middle-aged women, into whose faces a desperate grief had 
earved nobility; the “bull nigger,’ black, burly; the intellec- 
tual, scrawny, school-mastery Negro: and one with a paunch 
and a commanding chin, who was, I am certain, a business man 
of parts. 

Half of them put little envelopes into the contribution bas- 
ket when it was passed, and half of them put change. One man 
the basket skipped on its way down the left aisle. At first the 
neglected worshipper showed some energy in trying to signal 
the usher as he passed along the opposite side. But as the 
basket approached, his efforts grew feebler. The basket had 
passed. Then the Lord directed the usher’s glance, and with a 
final flourish he collected the reticent nickel. 

I have no idea what mass it was that was sung in St. Agnes’ 
that Christmas morning, but I could swear that some parts of 
it were syncopated music; at all events in my ears it became 
African, not Anglican. 

It lasted till seven; two hours, which were short for all the 
song and worship crammed into them. And after the recessional 
had closed and the crowd .gathered at the door to shake the 
priest’s hands, such a bubbling of Christmas greetings, laughter, 
gossip, and good nature, I have rarely witnessed within or with- 
out a church. I was delighted to see one strong minded matron 
smile at a young Negro of about eighteen, and say to him, on 
top of a Merry Christmas, and with unmistakable intonation: 
“Ah’m mighty glad to see you heah this mawnin’!” 


S I sat at meat and drink in the clergy house, and later, 
A as I lay in my berth rolling home over the Pennsylvania 
toward a Puritan and Unitarian north, I thought about the 
Negro and my Afro-Anglican Christmas. 

Why do we insist on comparing the colored man with 
Puritan and Anglo-Saxon models? Belief in the law, meticulous 
respect for veracity, a cherishing of chastity as a virtue of the 
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first importance—these are, or used to be, Anglo-Saxon virtues. 
But what Oriental people—of which the Negro race is one— 
has ever competed with the Anglo-Saxon in these? Are there 
no other qualities that must be mixed as the ingredients of a 
rich culture? What of loyalty, gayety, an unrestrained delight 
in mere living, an unmixed love of color and movement, and 
ceremony, an appreciation of such domestic arts as cooking, of 
such social ones as singing and dancing? And for sheer musical 
powers, where is the average native American beside the Negro? 

To the skeptic, and especially to the Puritan skeptic, who 
believes that the black man’s delight in color and ritual in re- 
ligion is—like anyone else’s delight in them—a subtle pander- 
ing to the devil; or, in modern terms, just a primitive emotion- 
alism, without relation to truth or permanent values, I have 
only this to say: Go and try it out. I thought so, too. But my 
feeling at St. Agnes’ was this. This emotion is real. Crude also, 
but because crude, not futile or low. It is related, I will swear, 
however obscurely, to values that are everlasting. 

That thought, at any rate, seeped under my skin upon my 
first Afro-American Christmas. 


THE SON OF GOD 
By Mary M. L&Er 


\ ' 7 HY was there such an insistent repetition, such a point 
made, of Christ as the Son of God, all through the New 
Testament, if being the Son of God were not a unique 

position at that time, and for all time? 

Few, nowadays, would think of denying His perfect good- 
ness, His superb moral and spiritual ideals. Then of what is He 
speaking, to what in Himself does He refer, when He fore- 
warns us that He may be denied, or implies the probability of 
a denial of Himself? “Everyone, therefore, who shall confess 
Me before men, him will I confess before My Father which is 
in Heaven. But whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will 
I also deny before My Father which is in Heaven’ (St. Mat- 
thew 10: 32, 38). 

There are few cults now which could come under this con- 
demnation of Christ’s, if denial means merely rejecting Him as 
a good Man, a great, or even the greatest Teacher, our highest 
example, or the brightest spark of inherent Divinity which we 
all have in ourselves, in a lesser or greater degree. No one, no 
eult, denies Him any of this distinction. 

Yet so many of His own sayings, and those of the New Tes- 
tament writers, seem to predict, or to foresee, some portentous 
rejection of Him, which may forever separate us from God, 
His Father. 

Since almost all so-called Christians, modern cults included, 
have no difficulty in believing in Christ, or in accepting Him, 
with their own limitations, on their own interpretation of what 
they think He claimed to be, then what was the great impor- 


tance of His emphasizing the possibility of a denial of Himself ? 


» It is not difficult for any person with a reasonably religious 
mind to accept Him, if that is all one is asked to believe of 
Him. There is no great effort of faith required, no problem in 
connection with His possible Deity. Therefore, if this is all 
there was to His claims, why were He and His followers mak- 
ing such a point of so very simple and self-evident a fact? 

But there is a stumbling-block to many earnest seekers after 
the Truth. They are not satisfied to accept Him as possessing 
merely a divinity inherent in all mankind, even though reyeal- 
ing more of God than any man, so far, had been able to show 
forth. ; 

Was He the Son of God, possessing only a divinity possible 
to us all?, 

There would seem to be a vast abyss between His Deity and 
our divinity. Take, for instance, the text: “For whatsoever is 
born of God, overcometh the world. This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith” (1 St. John 5:4). Our 
faith in what, or in whom? “Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 
(1 St. John 5:5). 

This does not say that our victory comes because we are 
the sons of God, but that victory is given to him that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God. 

Nor does our life with God come by our being the sons of 
God. “But these things are written that ye might believe that 
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Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through His name” (St. John 20:31); not through 
our names, as sons of God. 

Nor does it say that our salvation comes through our being 
the sons of God. ‘‘And we have seen and do testify, that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.’ ‘“Whoso- 
ever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth 
in him, and he in God” (1 St. John 4:14, 15). 

Nor has it ever been said of any of us: ‘And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth” (St. John 1:14). 

Note also the verse: “For God so loved the world that He 
gave Tis only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life’ (St. John 3:16). 
In this verse we have eternal life. we have our Saviour, we 
have victory, and all in Him who is the only begotten Son of 
God. 

And God’s way for our becoming His children is through 
Christ alone. “For ye all are the children of God, by faith in 
Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:26). Also: “But as many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on His name” (St. John 1:12). 

And here again is the time-worn question: “What is the 
meaning of ‘to believe on His name’?” 

A very simple thing, evidently, if the modern cults believe 
all that is required, and if the rationalists’ conceptions of Christ 
are correct. 

It is preposterous to think that the mind of a moral man 
would reject Christ as a good man, a great teacher, the highest 
expression of godliness. 

“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him” (St. John 3:36). 

This is a very strong and certain condemnation for the 
transgression of underrating the Son of God. 

St. John says: “Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not 
in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in the 
doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son” (2 St. 
John 2:9). 

Are we sure that we have the correct conception of the doc- 
trine of Christ? “For in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily” (Col. 2:9). And: “To wit, that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” (2 Cor. 5:19). 

We pay heavily for our blindness, wilfulness, or indifference ; 
so let us be sure that we know what: St. Peter meant by his 
outburst: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God” 
(St. Matt. 16:16). 

Let us humbly and searchingly ask of God: “Is it possible 
that we are among those ‘who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God’?” (Heb. 10: 29). 


THE CHRISTMAS VISION 


The loving Christian heart may see 

By faith the Holy Family: 

The Virgin Mary, meek and mild 

Who clasps in love the Holy Child, 

And faithful Joseph standing by. 

The Star is shining in the sky, 

The Wise Men offer treasures rare 

And bow before the Infant fair. 

The angels over Jesus bend 

With praises that shall never end. 

And we afar by faith and love 

May hear the Christmas song above. 

So toiling on in hope and fear 

May see the glory year by year. 

O vision fair, in light divine 

Through life and death upon us shine. 
. MartHa A. Kupper. 


A MAN’s LIFE is made by the hours when great ideas lay 
hold upon him, and except by way of living persons there is no 
channel down which great ideas come oftener into human lives 
than by way of books.—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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CHRISTMAS MYSTERIES IN AFRICA 


T the Holy Cross Mission in the Liberian hinterland the 
A services of Christmas Day last year and the festivities 
following after were preceded on Christmas Eve by a 
mystery play, described in the supplement to the Holy Cross 
Magazine. They were able, in that African clearing, to use a 
combination of scenes outdoors and in the church which we 
may envy. 


“The subject of the play,” writes one of the missionaries, 
“of course was the birth of our Lord, with the shepherds and 
the visit of the Wise Men. The boys did not learn any parts, 
but remembered what I told them to say. I gave them an idea 
of what the shepherds might have talked of when they sat 
around the fire on that first Christmas Eve, and the boys talked 
between themselves in Gbandi. I couldn’t understand what they 
said, but Morlu, our interpreter, assured me that it was to the 
point. 


“We had the play at seven o’clock in the evening, after it 
had grown quite dark. The shepherds gathered about a fire 
which had been lit on the ground outside the south sanctuary 
window of the church. The audience stood in a great semi- 
circle back in the shadow, and everything was most picturesque. 
The shepherds talked a while among themselves and then while 
one stood on guard and walked about away from the group, 
the rest wrapped themselves up in their cover-cloths (which 
out here take the place of blankets), and went to sleep. After 
they had been there sleeping for a while, the audience began 
to sing ‘While Shepherds Watched,’ and when mention was 
made of the angel, he appeared (all decked up in mosquito 
netting) in the window of the sanctuary. A lamp was held be- 
hind him which reflected its light, by means of a mirror, out 
over the shepherds. The angel gave his message to the shep- 
herds in Gbandi, after the hymn was finished, and then, like a 
good little angel, withdrew. 


“Then the shepherds said, ‘Let’s go to Bethlehem,’ and they 
left the fire and led the procession to the front door of the 
church. O Come All Ye Faithful was sung meanwhile, and the 
silence of the night made the singing of the hymn all the more 
effective. The shepherds went on into the church, while the 
audience finished the hymn. 


“Then some figures were seen approaching the church along 
the trail. They carried native torches made of a branch which, 
when thoroughly dried and lit, casts a very bright light for 
many feet around, since it burns with a shooting flame. The 
new-comers proved to be the Three Wise Men and their pages, 
following the star, and just making their approach to Jerusa- 
lem. When the torches got nearer, Herod was found sitting on 
his throne outside the church, and there the meeting of the 
four kings took place. All conversation was in Gbandi. Herod 
had to send for the men who ‘knew book’ in order to answer 
the questions as to the birthplace of the King of the Jews, and 
when they had arrived and informed His Majesty that the 
great event was to take place in Bethlehem, Herod asked the 
Kings to stay overnight, and continue on their pilgrimage next 
day. They could not be prevailed upon to do so, however, and 
Herod, telling them to come back, ete., gave them a young chap 
as guide. So they went on their way, and the audience sang 
Hark the Herald Angels Sing. 


‘During the singing of this hymn the audience was re- 
quested to enter the church, and there was a wild scramble for 
the front seats. The hymn covered up much of the noise, and 
the church was so beautiful that sheer admiration quieted the 
rest. Palms were in profusion, and six or eight candles on the 
altar steps and rood screen cast long shadows and gave a holy 
atmosphere to the setting. St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin 
were keeping watch over the young Child, and a packing case, 
with straw in and around it, suggested the manger. The shep- 
herds were kneeling in adoration, and gave place to the Kings 
who approached when the audience was in place. 


“During the singing of the carol, We Three Kings of Orient 
Are, the Kings adored the King of Kings, and offered their 
gifts; that finished, the angel gave his warning, everyone knelt 
and sang Silent Night, and the play was over.” 


The boys went to their homes for a holiday after Christmas. 
One may imagine all that they had to tell their wondering 
families. 
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THE NATIVITY IN ART 


By Lovisr CrensHAW Ray 


by both ancient and modern masters, on various subjects; 
but few surpass in beauty those depicting the Nativity and 
the Holy Family. 

A particularly inspiring example is the Nativity of Pin- 
turicchio, The Holy Infant lies upon a low pillow of grass, 
while the saintly Virgin kneels over him, her hands folded in 
prayer. Joseph and the Wise Men are also kneeling. The man- 
ger, a roofed building of wood and stone, is covered with yines 
and surrounded by trees. In the distance are seen towers and 
buildings, probably of Jerusalem. An ox and a donkey add to 
the rural simplicity of this painting. 

Another more modern painting by the English artist, Burne- 
Jones, portrays the Wise Men presenting their gifts to the 
Christ Child, who lies in His mother’s arms. A field of stately 
lilies surrounds the group. An angel, tall and majestic, stands 
near, with folded hands; his large white wings rising above 
his bowed head. Joseph stands in the background, lost in 
wonder, 

Quite a difference in style may be observed when compar- 
ing two well known paintings of the Nativity. In Correggio’s 
world famous Nativity, preserved in the Dresden gallery, the 
Child is depicted with a brilliant halo of light, and the holy 
look upon Mary’s face reflects some of this sublime radiance. 
Lofty and saintly beauty suggest the Divine side of Christ’s 
nature, while, on the contrary, Van Dyck’s Madonna and Child, 
supposed to have been found about 1875 in a German cloister, 
emphasize the humanity of the Babe of Bethlehem. The frail, 
helpless infant lies upon His mother’s lap, surrounded by a 
group of rude peasants. This painting brings a clearer realiza- 
tion that Christ came into the world in a most humble manner, 
to experience every phase of life, including poverty, suffering, 
and death. 

Most artists delineate with much similarity as to essential 
characteristics, the three principal personages of the Nativity. 
Always the Virgin is shown a wistful, holy woman, whose 
thought and love are concentrated upon her child and Saviour. 
Joseph is a sober, middle-aged Nazarene, full of wonder at the 
miracle. Christ Himself is usually a mature, thoughtful type of 
child, the chief focus of interest in the painting. 

Were it not for these various paintings, we should have but 
a meager conception of the Nativity. But as we gaze upon the 
spiritual Madonna, the serene Joseph, and the Holy Child, in 
His peaceful innocence, we feel transported into the olden town 
of Bethlehem. We follow that radiant star to the lowly manger. 
We behold, lying upon His humble bed of hay, “low with the 
beasts of the stall,’ the Redeemer of the world! 

A feeling of sanctity and peace steals over us, as we kneel 
with simple shepherds and Wise Men in adoration of the 
“Little Lord Jesus,” but for whose advent, we should have 
been lost in the darkness of sin. We hear sounds of distant 
music. A multitude of celestial voices is singing: 

“Glory be to God on high, on earth peace, good will to men.” 


| N the resourceful world of art are many exquisite paintings, 


USE THE WHOLE WORD 


RITE it “Christmas,” not “Xmas.” And don’t call it 
“Weksmas.” 


A newspaperman, John H. A. Kelley, appeals to 
the press through the columns of Editor and Publisher to bar 
the ugly contraction from all reading and advertising columns. 

“The day that is so dear to us,” he points out, “is being 
given widespread pronunciation in accordance with its short- 
ened spelling.” He explains that, although the “X” is borrowed 
from the Greek as a symbol for the name of the Saviour, 
Christians ‘‘will prefer to keep Christmas sacredly known by 
its right name so that none of its significance be lost.” 

To this appeal the Hditor and Publisher adds: ‘ ‘Xmas’ is 
a profanation of one of the sacred words in our language. It 
sets cathedral chimes to jazz. Is the modern pace so fast that 
we may not spell out the birthday of Him who gave us the 
faith by which most of us hope to live and die?’ 


: 
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A MEDIEVAL LULLABY 


A mother, sitting in the twilight, her babe 
in her lap, her eyes upon a picture of the 
Mother and Child sings, partly to the Christ 


Child, partly to her own babe: 


Heavenly Babe, so meek, so mild, 

Smile upon my little child 

From Thy Mother's arms of love 

In Thy blessed home above. 
While the stars their vigil keep, 
Close thine eyes and go to sleep: 
Sleep, my precious baby, sleep. 


Holy Angels hailed Thy birth; 
Coming down from Heaven to earth. 
Sing my lips and sings my heart, 
Sweet, my babe, so dear thou art. 
While the stars their vigil keep, 
Close thine eyes and go to sleep: 
Sleep,’ my precious baby, sleep. 


Thou wert born in Bethlehem, 
Lord of Angels and of men. 
This, my babe so fair to see, 
Lord is of the heart of me. 
While the stars their vigil keep, 
Close thine eyes and go to sleep: 
Sleep, my precious baby, sleep. 


Heavenly Babe, so meek, so mild, 

Watching o'er my little child; 

Be he ever like to Thee 

- Is my prayer, and aye shall be. 
While the stars their vigil keep, 
Close thine eyes and go to sleep: 
Sleep, my precious baby, sleep. 
CriypE Rose MerepitTH. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


It was a bleak December 

When winds blew fierce and wild, 
That in a lowly stable 

Our Lady bore her child. 


St. Joseph, her protector, 
Had anxiously essayed 

To find in David’s City 
A shelter for the maid. 


But only this poor stable 

Was offered for the birth 

Of Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
When He came down to earth. 


While Bethlehem is sleeping, 
‘The ass and oxen pay 

Their homage to the Christ Child 
So fair upon the hay. 


For, lo, a manger holds Him 
Whom Heaven could not contain, 
Who over all creation 

Eternally doth reign. 


He lies there swathed and helpless, 
In great humility, 

To burst our bonds asunder 

And set His people free. 


O, blessed among women 
Is Mary full of grace, 
Whose loving arms encircle 
The Saviour of our race! 


To lowly shepherds keeping 
A ceaseless watch by night, 
Appears a wondrous vision 


A light divinely bright. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


“Glory to God!” the angels 
Proclaim the Heavenly birth, 
“Gloria in excelsis, 

And peace, good-will on earth.” 


Gazing at skies of splendor, 
Came wise men from afar 

Seeking the great Messiah, 

Led onward by a star. 


They bring a royal tribute 
From treasures all untold, 


And offer to the Christ Child 


Incense, and myrrh, and gold. 


Let us with ages kneeling, 
With Joseph bent and gray, 
With shepherds, saints, and angels, 
Worship the Lord today. 
Harriet APPLETON SPRAGUE. 


THE CHRIST CHILD 


The centuries go their silent way, 
While the world waits for Thee; 

And loving hearts look up and say, 
When shall Thy kingdom be: 

The blessed reign of truth and peace 
And heayenly purity? 


O, wondrously well-favored land 
That knew Thee long ago! 
With love we cannot understand 
Thou cam’st to us below— 

A holy Child whose very Name 
Can life and light bestow. 


A glorious star led kings to Thee, 
To worship at Thy shrine; 
Their royal gifts were meet and free— 
So may I offer mine. 
Poor in its worth, but strong in faith: 
Lord, let my heart be Thine. 
Eucenie pu Maurier MERepITH. 
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A NOEL OF OLD TOURAINE 


Traditional words, translated by 
Claudine E. Clements. 


The carillons are chiming clear 
On Juda’s silent hills, 
Glad news proclaiming everywhere: 
A king has come, on earth 
To dwell, whom heavenly hosts adore. 
For Him the Maiden Mother bore 
At midnight hour and cherished, 
Benoni, 
Without Him we had perished, 


Cher ami. 


O hasten then to see the Child 
A-cradled on the straw. 

The winter wind is cold and wild; 
No swaddling blanket warm, 
Nor silken cushions hath she there, 

The Baby's Maiden Mother fair. 

Yet ox and ass before Him kneel, 
Benoni, 

To shelter Him from cold and chill, 


Cher ami. 


And now Pierrette and Marguerite 
Have brought a coverlet 
Of wool, and linen fine and sweet 
To wrap the Little One. 
She watches as He slumbers there, 
The Baby’s Maiden Mother fair; 
A shepherdess is waiting too, 
Benoni, 
With bowl of fragrant milk and new, 
Cher ami. 


O Saviour, to Thy bounties sweet 
Thy debtors all are we, 
To be among the first who greet 
Thee in Thy manger bed. 
To Thee be grateful love address’d 
O Maiden Mother, ever bless’d; 
Good Joseph, grant us now thine aid; 
Benoni, 
Dear Child of Thee we have most need, 


Cher ami. 


THE CHRIST CHILD 


And will He come tonight, 
The Christ Child, stooping low 
From where the stars are white? 
Kindle the casement light 
That He may know 
We watch for Him this night across the snow. 


Hush for a little space 
Lest His footfall draw near, 
And kneel and pray His grace 
Unto a silent place, 
That we may hear 
If so His voice might call us low and clear. 


Will He but enter there 
The narrow threshold o’er, 
As our beloved and share 
The lonely fireside where 
They come no more, 


Lifting His sacred hands while we adore? 


The flickering candle trim 
Above the darkened street. 
Like notes of seraphim 
The holy bells ring sweet, 
The midnight dim 
Waits for the glory: They are calling Him. 
Anne G, Morse. 
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RAISING THE NATIONAL DEFICIT 


HE outstanding feature of this week’s report on the 

payment of the national deficit is the inclusion of the 

Diocese of Pennsylvania, with a quota of $160,000, 
in the “full amount assured” class. Bishop Garland says, Our 
pledge is as good as paid.” A strong committee, with 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., President of the Girard National Bank, 
at its head, expects to complete its work by December 31st. 

North Carolina, Marquette, Arkansas, and Los Angeles, in 
addition to dioceses previously reported, have raised the total 
amount assumed by them. 

The increase in signed pledges and cash for the week end- 
ing December 17th amounts to $54,788, and the grand total 
pledged or assured has grown from $671,081, as of December 
10th, to $864,198, as of December 17th, an increase of 
$193,117. 

The following report of payments and pledges on the na- 
tional deficit is corrected to December 17, 1925. 


Amount Pledges and 
Assumed cash to 
Decemhbexyr i7 
PROVINCE 1 


Gonnectiewt ha.cecaci, aes leas oe th) OOOO: $ * 23,000 
IMiaimel \-vepsicte pieccyertere as ete one en ne 3,000 2,475 
Massa Ghusetes! \icvetcicl alec) -iete eieier= 100,000 95,000 
New Hampshire 207i clones arene 2,000 846 
Rhode Tslamd Ue. ai rei erie 30,000 
(Hard at work, all assured) 
AUCSSUCUGTEN A os OC crENCD 1 Oks OCRAL RAO el 2,000 75 
(Balance assured) 
Western Massachusetts ........ 20,000 2 S07 
$207,000 $124,203 


PROVINCE 2 


AT DAT: mies e ce eie cee ratieks vee bot enters OSU $ 20,000 
entrails eNewi, YiOnks .civarrete tie 25,000 18,500 
irene STR TR 6 er cere rah ee co Sen cic * 100,000 20,000 
INGWADIC Te cae cyoPelois ejencietaercic ot erento 80,000 

(Campaign starts January 24, 

1926) 

INGwr GICLSE Va Gaceaohererers cereus cnt cated 35,000 15,000 

(Balance 1n budgets 1926-7-8) 
ING w EX.ORK jenrrcertegtes chetriscoustateerer emer 250,000 147,715 
Western New York .........0.0. 40,000 18,341 
POrto | RACOl Tiewia > een elneratr? eip eae 


(No report) 


$550,000 $239,556 


PROVINCE 3 
Bethleheni wes <s-a soesiece Seno seas $ 18,000 $  10)552. 
Wala ware meinen ie iF oo, 1 < celoaeeedan 15,000 5,000 
(Balance in 1926 Budget) 
Wasiolenceerst ce cie sinter neers 2,000 1,244 
fDi al eee rd Ae Ce Met C3 SATO e ch bc 3,000 3,000 
PVATTISDUE Ss csteu es eeie icra <r ioe rene 5,000 3,725 
WaT ya Tel (oats gen sy heree ne rar otetetere tial anny els 35,000 
(Full amount assured) 
PEUNSVAVAR IAN ys aap tenner hedoessmeionsie 160,000 500 
(Full amount assured) 
Dittshurgnsey, -aechinacse es 40,000 23,700 
Southern) Wirgimia, 23. 364-0. case © 5,000 3,000 
Southwestern Virginia .......... 5,000 1,000 
aire fq hee Th weer PER is oncrin ChCore 25,000 
(Campaign later) 
WMeNs bry (0 Cecio cds Oho amedic SD 6 30,000 5,000 
(Report work started) 
IWieSit) VARS imiay sre ehetstton tense ke nee 6,000 5,000 
$349,000 $61,721 
PROVINCE 4 
ASV ETA) ad oetetees wie et anatase oh esi sane Se $ 2,294 
(Working on basis of $6,000) 
ATI OING Bil s cioigleispmeteests reels) sale) cite 
(No campaign) 
GEST hre AOR BON UW OCT) tury Aicaeacut, ots chew, Grebe bed. 6 $ 5,000 5,000 
Di onidal ay ieee ent ee ean 5,000 3,750 
LE CYoid=¢ ts eae CReEIy ORSON oParyni he ob C 
(No campaign) 
LER here Gan en UG 0.9 Figo a Oromo.o 8,000 
(Included in 1926 Quotas) 
HUY bakik-gtore) qe goo ms ch aacdmd ta 20-0 6 1,500 1,500 
Mouigiama, wie ewrele «teens eons 
(No pledge or campaign because 
of General Convention expense) 
Mississippi) tne ae Gees a re ieee 1,000 
(Assured) 
North, Caroling: =f gue reper 10,000 10,000 
South Caroling 20 Ji stercteyanws separ 4,000 104 
(Report campaign started) 
Howth. Wlomidal | Aacpaneroiato ius sure 5,000 5,000 
Tennessee: 2. ciaw aoe misne nee 2,500 1,000 
(Campaign in Lent 1926) 
Upper South Carolina ........... 5,000 433 
Western North Carolina ........ 2,000 1,000 
(Full amount assured) 
$49,0000 $30,081 


Amount 
Assumed 
PROVINCE 5 
Hica so isis sce treccctuarers oleae ateeetare ite 
(No campaign) 
Bond’ du. ae. «a. nae eerste eicce $ 3,000 
(Campaign in January. Total as- 
sured) 
AMM TATA OMS: cine ciccwcneetci att oun 3,000 
(Campaign late December) 
MAT QUCEEG! Biers 3.5 wrens, ccelateneise shen 2,000 
WMO abet Gs Gy po bor Ages seo on 
(No campaign) 
Mab Wakiee! OS...) cicuncs. sl ccnvencpedeuere os in's) atte 12,000 
Northern: Indianal ©. ssterayelcter-te ele 
(No campaign) 
LO} choirs canton, oon ONG in sono maa.clbin dio iain 100,000 
(Total guaranteed) 
Qin Sy =i sais, eal ee ee 
(No report) 
Southern Ohio! js eae seers 30,000 
Springfield yO. cevtays tena ete eeepeenene 3,000 
(Campaign in January, 1926) 
Western Michigan)... «cies 3 4,000 
(Campaign in January, 1926) 
$157,000 
PROVINCE 6 
Colorado, Ba rimciene-<tste sche, <iciete len coke $ 8,000 
(Balance assured) 
POUT: Sorcery one seins Wiener ten eta 3,000 
(No report) 
LOWE avssae ape ete nseme cess Poker nenerere ha lorens 
(No campaign) 
Minnesotiais =o erec se Se eae mR cieerenel 1,000 
(No general campaign) 
sal oye BV Mies rut tachracts rch on elenriebe 1,500 
Nebraska .,.... Seissoue soshenaeneacye sacs 2,000 
(Will report in January, 1926) 
OPER MDA OCA ii eia tie wecaieueietetere ysl 600 
(Hard at work) 
SOUWEES DAKO LAS vp cepe as sro ciovtyceacesterel sears 1,500 
Western Nebraskas =. 5.\c/.c%. «ie eiet 2,000 
(Total assured) 
Wiy ORAL fro qs tallsicone os aschoue chemo eee 1,500 
$21,300 
PROVINCE 7 
ATEANSAS) 7) sialon «yoke « aeelene bemsl ore) 750 
Dallas, ava sevaatemntater ees soateye ue anes 5,000 
FRANSAS) ola lestetemete tate = eveneveyeieie selene) 3,000 
(Christmas offering) 
IMESSOUEID wi) cyctetevelsisne ree eee 4,000 
Buln evs Seeia a owiccd a otte bac Beivaraie 7,000 
Western Missouri! 22.2 -\o2ees cee 4,000 
Western” “Lexis 4) asc ere cke ns maces 2,000 
(Christmas offering) 
IN@W WMGKUCON aig ine ates sncioletstars sveconeae 1,500 
(Christmas offering) 
a fopaiil PASAT 6 Comme oo aon ace aon. 500 
Oka hOnia neces ieces esse bechere eee 4,000 
AINA. (es ayes soto anc-eeh teaser OR 
(No report) 
$31,750 


PROVINCE 8 


Californians Tsui ss: ieee ts eee Gl ae $ 12,000 
(Campaign for balance in 1926. 
Total assured) 


Woosh Ag elas peace eke oot eke htian 10,000 
Olympia. cc jansestaes de pisteas shone seuss sores bees 5,000 
(Balance assured) 
Oregon’; sisi geass detente skene eves st eoer ae 2,000 
(1926 campaign) 
SACLAMION TOW cyecetcrerenctes ens isha euecsdaneteteon st 1,300 
PUGS Chemport. oe todas ooo G como n 
(No report) 
ATIAONA F “anshoi x, se anccepeeporere a cierontoue 1,000 
(Added to 1926 Budget) 
astern’ ‘Oregon sere ae ater sto ere 800 
(Campaign later) 
PLOW MUU cist ake oners eeotaaietenetene eves a eile 500 
(No report) 
MOEW OS i ae crceuoors os a.ce Cee D MO 1,000 
Nevada” :/F juvsiene oevaneteeenaetencnersteuere 500 
San Joaquin 1,500 
Spokane: ramus es credence cmt shee 2,000 
(Campaign early 1926. Total as- 
sured) 
did auld BG) SpbaHEYS ES te Simic Go Sethe ceo are 
NEST wana fotetatt Nelceencnaien facie eate Members reife 
$37,600 
FOREIGN 
Tesi WAN GS maclogoa Wie enc muck wicks oot ane Oeke $ 1,000 
QUE se mca idsicrma aie ned Gad s oake 500 
(ee Ne a WR accra Oca cen ceric oo UcaO 
noch cto oie Oa Gra moe co QC eo 1,000 
$2,500 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Pledges and 
cash to 
December 17 


$ 2,000 
7,186 


20,000 


6,875 


200 


$36,261 
$ 6,000 
521 


625 
170 


1,500 
200 


150 
$9,166 


$ 750 
4,000 


3,300 
1,027 
2,000 


400 
3,344 


$14,821 


$ 6,000 


- 10,000 
3,000 


1,300 


500 
230 
1,500 


150 
350 


$23,030 


$  =61,000 
150 
200 
515 


$1,865 


William Otis Waters, Priest and Doctor 


By the Rev. W. B. Stoskopf 


HE death of Dr. Waters on August 20th, of apoplexy, 
in his automobile near Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
where he was passing his summer holiday, was re- 
corded in an issue of Tur Liyinc CuurcH shortly thereafter. 
The whole Church was shocked by the suddenness of the 
loss of one of her foremost priests and prophets, and all who 
were privileged to know him personally mourned the loss of 
a friend, always tried and true, whose friendship shone forth 
especially in the midst of adversity which he could relieve or 
console. The last words 


Dr. Waters was always keenly interested in young men 
looking forward to the priesthood, and for years served as a 
trustee of Nashotah House. 

The secular press reminds us of his prominence as a citizen. 
One token of his civic influence was his part in ending a 
notoriously evil ball which had been given for many years in 
the vicinity of Grace Church. But amid all the acclaim of the 
press no notice is more heart-felt than that printed in the 
Sherburne News, the local paper of the little New York vil- 

lage where Dr. Waters 


heard by the writer from 
the lips of a priest in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago, who died the day 
after Dr. Waters, were a 
tribute to his brother 


priest: “I don’t know 
what I should have done 
without Dr. Waters.” 


This incident is typical 
of the loyalty of the man 
and the good cheer which 
he radiated. 

Dr. Waters was called 
from a fruitful ministry 
in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Detroit, to become rector 
of Grace Church, Chi- 
cago, where he served as 
priest and pastor for the 
last twenty-two years. 
He was a strong and 
forceful preacher and a 
teacher of persuasive 
power. As an organizer 
and financier he carried 
his parish triumphantly 
through a most difficult 
period of transition and 
secured its future for 
generations to come by 
raising a great endow- 
ment fund. 

As a fellow priest, I 
think of him above all as 
a fearless champion of 
the right, and a staunch 
and loyal friend who was 
ever eager to support the 


spent his youth and where 
his body is interred: 


“The earthly and fleet- 
ing honors bestowed upon 
William Otis Waters, ab- 
solutely a self-made man, 
were many. His charge 
in Chicago was one of 
the leading churehes of 
the city. 

“Among others, he was 
Elder-General of the so- 
ciety of Mayflower De- 
scendants, and, in 1916, 
was honored by being 
chosen Chaplain of the 
Republican National Con- 
vention. Since 1901 he has 
been a trustee of St. 
Luke’s Hospital of that 
city. 

“He is loved here for 
none of these—more for 
the deeper grounded vir- 
tues and qualities of 
manhood; for his charm- 
ing manner, simple, unaf- 
fected, and sincere. 

“He measured up to 
the highest standards, 
and was every inch a 
gentleman. 

“Devotion to his fam- 
ily, friends, and religion, 
is the quality making a 
monument more enduring 
than granite, and he 
had scarcely reached the 
zenith of his powers. 

“This cannot be the 
end. Faith calls it the 
new beginning.” 


xrant him, O Lord, 
eternal rest and let light 
perpetual shine upon him. 


eause of the unfortunate 
and the oppressed. St. 
Michael must have loved 
this valiant fighting man. 


The senior warden of Grace Church writes these words in | 


appreciation of his departed rector: 


“As an institution, founded by Dr. Locke, a former rector 
of Grace Church, St. Luke’s Hospital always held a major place 
in the sympathy and interest of Dr. Waters. He visited it daily, 
and his cheerful words of encouragement will long be remem- 
bered alike by nurses and patients as he went his regular rounds. 

“No better tonic could be imagined than the cheerful face 
and voice of the Doctor. He radiated wholesomeness, and there 
was nothing maudlin either in manner or thought. 

“In private life he was a most delightful personality, either 
as host, guest, or traveling companion. As a speaker on secular 
occasions, or as presiding officer, he was uniformly pleasant 
and jovial. 

“Delightful as are these characteristics in any man, they 
were but the beacon lights of a character that knew no 
cowardice, meanness, or littleness of soul. 

“The great outstanding fact of his life was his unswerving 
fidelity to principle. It was as though he kept ever in mind the 
words: 

“*Phis rock shall fly 
From this firm base as soon as T.’ 


REV. WILLIAM O. WATERS, D.D.., 
Late Rector of Grace Church, Chicago 


PAGAN TRIBE PRODUCING CHURCH WORKERS 
T Zamboanga, in the Philippine Islands, the priest and 
ya his wife have taken into their household a young girl 
from the Tirurai tribe, the first of the tribe to venture 
out of the very primitive conditions of her pagan home. She 
has had some schooling, and is to be trained so that she may 
return to her people and prepare them for baptism, teach 
Church school classes, and instruct the women in nursing and 
the care of children, matters in which they have only most 
primitive knowledge. The expense of her training has been 
provided by a gift of $50 from a boys’ class at St. Mark’s 
Church, Tacoma, Wash., and by offerings of the Zamboanga 
Mission, and by her own work about the house and in the 
mission office. Her name is Augustina Cariaga. A second girl 
from the tribe, Balbina de la Cruz, is receiving preliminary 
instruction and doing practical work in the hospital, looking 
towards a possible course in the Nurses’ Training School, per- 
haps to be the first Tirurai nurse. The Bishop confirmed 
Augustina during the summer, and received Balbina from the 
Roman Communion, 
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PUTTING THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


E hear a great deal these days about Social Service. 
\ \ j Societies and clubs in the Church are busying them- 

selves in so-called uplift work. Medical Clinics, Help- 
ing Hand Societies, Lunch Clubs, Child Welfare Work, and 
so on, are all engaged in doing something to help improve so- 
cial conditions among the poor. Christian men and women are 
giving of their wealth to make these organizations possible. 
But with all this, are we not facing a great danger? Are we 
not making the parish house more popular than the church? 

In one of our large cities, a visit to several institutional 
ehurches on Sunday will find each one with a scanty congrega- 
tion. A tour on a weekday to the parish houses connected with 
the same churches will show those buildings filled with all 
sorts of activity. The clubs and classes are crowded; the Help- 
ing Hand Society is kept busy; the Child Welfare Department 
is rushed; while the Medical and Dental Clinics are turning 
patients away because their staffs have all they can do to 
handle the ones already on their lists. The steps into the par- 
ish house are worn by the feet of those who are trying, and 
are able, to get something for nothing. The steps leading into 
the church, however, still retain a look of newness through 
lack of use. It rather looks as though we haye been teaching 
the value of “get’’ instead of the virtue of “give.” In many 
eases too, the very ones doing the most getting are well able 
to do a bit of giving. To*illustrate: A certain prominent woman 
of wealth made it a habit to give each member of a Mothers’ 
Association an annual Christmas gift. Increased prices caused 
her to give up this practice and put her money to a more prac- 
tical use. When Christmas came and the customary gift was 
not forthcoming, all but fifteen of the ninety women connected 
with that organization left it! It happened that the fifteen 
faithful ones who remained needed it the most, too. 

In a.great many cases, the percentage of people attracted 
to the church through the parish house is so small that the 
practice rather condemns itself. Perhaps we are putting the 
eart before the horse in our efforts to do Christ’s will. There 
is so much to be done by leaders in the parish rooms that 
little time is left to teach the Christian message. Indeed, in 
many cases it never occurs to those in charge to invite men, 
women, and children, having no Church home, to attend the 
Church school and services on Sunday. Success in the parish 
house is measured by numbers and the ability to keep the 
clubs and classes interesting. 

When are we going to wake up to the realization that the 
sooner we stop putting the cart before the horse, the better 
it will be for the life of the Church? This is not an effort, on 
the part of the writer, to throw discredit upon Social Service; 
but rather an attempt to point out that, as fine as such work 
is, we are gradually getting away from the Church's real busi- 
ness of teaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Why can’t we 
first introduce the people to the church and then let them 
make their own acquaintance of the parish house and its 
activities? In that way they will learn that, after all, religion 
is the big thing. If we think we are going to fill our pews by 
way of social activities, a grave disappointment awaits us; 
for as soon as the giving stops, so will their attendance. 

After all, the Church’s real purpose is to preach Christ. If 
we can keep that thought always in mind, not only will it be 
easier to fill the pews, but we can be sure that they will stay 
filled, and the parish house will be a better equipped place be- 
cause the hungry ones haye been taught that the Bread of 
Life is of much greater importance than the material bread 
that feeds the body.—Hditorial in the DuBose Messenger. 


Do nor Let the Christmas preparations of less importance 
obscure in your minds the one necessary thing. We ought to 
welcome the coming of our Infant Saviour with devout thanks- 
giving and humble penitence. It is no valid excuse to say that 
press of business or distractions of shopping or society absorb 
all your time: they should be put into due subordination, other- 
wise the Feast of the Holy Nativity is changed into a vulgar 
saturnalia. Remember, Christ is born of a pure Virgin as. at 
this time: that is all the reason we rejoice——William Harman 
van Allen, 8.T.D. 
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O LITTLE LAMBS 


On us abiding in the field 
There shines a wondrous light, 
The glory of the heavenly host 
Is come to us this night. 
(O little lambs, it is not dawn, 
Lie down and sleep till night is gone.) 


To us abiding in the field 
The blessed angels sing 
Of peace on earth, good will to men, 
Of David's greater King. 
(O little lambs, fear not, be still, 
The morning waits, behind the hill.) 


Come, let us leave our flocks and fields, 
And haste with longing eyes 
To see the Babe at Bethlehem, 
Who in a manger lies. 
(O little lambs, lie down and sleep, 
The Shepherd Lord your watch shall keep.) 
EVANGELINE CLOSE. 


PEACE IN THE PACIFIC 


HE CHIEF international problems and difficulties loom- 
ing ahead of us are those of race contacts and race ad- 
justments. Can we of the masterful Nordic type accept 
as brothers and co-heirs of the Kingdom of Man the great races 
of Asia and Africa? Here are problems and lessons, tasks and 
duties, that can be learned and done only as the Churches 
of America see clearly, speak earnestly, and work effiectively. 

Permanent peace in the Pacific depends primarily on the 
attitude and spirit of America. Shall we treat Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and Hindus as we would like to be treated by them? 
That depends on the fidelity of the Churches in proclaiming 
the full Gospel, in all its wealth of meaning and its summons 
to duty. 

Idle is it to talk of our love of peace and then to do the 
things that make for war. Futile is it to preach in China 
and Japan the Gospel of brotherhood and then, as a nation, 
treat the Japanese and Chinese as inferiors and enact dis- 
criminatory legislation that humiliates them. 

No social or international machinery of peace will avail 
anything in the long run unless there is a will-to-brotherhood 
and a will-to-justice between race and race. The creation of 
this spirit in the hearts of millions of American Christians 
is a task that rests uniquely on the Churches, for it is a moral 
task. If the Churches fail in this, all is lost—From the Re- 
port of the Commission on International Justice and Good 
Will to the Federal Council of Churches. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF BELIEF 


OW STRANGE it very often seems that men go to the 
Church, or to one another, and say, “Must I believe this 
doctrine in order that I may enter into the Church?” 

Must I believe this doctrine in order that I may be saved?” 
men say, with a strange sort of notion about what salvation is. 
How strange it seems, when we have really got our intelli- 
gence about us and know what it is to believe! To believe 
a new truth, if it be really truth and we really believe it, is 
to have entered a new region, in which our life shall find 
a new expansion and a new youth. Therefore, not “Must we 
believe?” but “May I believe?” is the true cry of the human 
ereature who is seeking for the richest fulfillment of his life, 
who is working that his whole nature may find its complete 
expansion and so its completest exercise. We talk a great 
deal in these days and in this place about a liberal faith. 
What is a liberal faith, my friends? It seems to me that by 
every true meaning of the word, by every true thought of the 
idea, a liberal faith is a faith that believes much, and not a 
faith that believes little. The more a man believes, the more 
liberally he exercises his capacity of faith; the more he sends 
forth his intelligence into the mysteries of God, the more he 
understands those things which God chooses to reveal to His 
ereatures, the more liberally he believes. Let yourselves 
never think that you grow liberal in faith by believing less; 
always be sure that the true liberality of faith can only 
come by believing more.—Phillips Brooks. 


The Teacher Come from God 


A Study in the Pedagogics of Jesus 


By Leon C. Palmer 


Field Secretary Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


“Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God” (St. 
John 3:3). 


MONG all the teachers of all the ages Jesus of Nazareth 
aN stands easily supreme. “Never man spake like this 
man”; never teacher taught like this Teacher. He was, 
and is, the world’s master Teacher, the supreme pedagogic 
genius of all time. He questioned more skilfully than Socrates, 
and understood child-nature more fully than Froebel. In saying 
‘this, and in our further study of Him as a teacher, we are 
thinking of Him purely from the human side, without refer- 
ence to His divine nature. Estimating Him in this way and 
attempting to discover the secret of the pedagogic skill which 
made Him the Teacher of teachers, we note four elements in 
His greatness as a teacher. 


I. Hrs PERSONALITY 


HE teacher’s life is the life of his teaching. “Thou must 

be true thyself, if thou the truth wouldst teach; it takes 
the overflow of heart to give the lips full speech.” It has been 
truly said that in the last analysis what the teacher gives his 
pupils is what he is himself—very little more and very little 
less. The most fundamental law of religious pedagogy is, ‘Be 
what you would have your pupils become.” Henry Churchill 
King says that contact with a great personality is the most 
dynamic force in education. A recently issued bulletin of the 
United States Department of Education says that eighty per 
cent of the efficiency of any school is in the teacher and only 
twenty per cent in all other factors combined. President Gar- 
field said that a college was Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a boy on the other. The primary factor in our Lord’s 
success as a teacher was His own personality and life. 

1. He lived the truth He taught. His own life was an ex- 
ample to others. He taught men to be righteous, and He him- 
self lived such a stainless life that even His bitterest enemies 
could find no fault in Him (St. John 8:46). The Roman goy- 
ernor who condemned Him to death admitted that he found no 
fault in Him (St. Luke 23:4). He taught service as the secret 
of true greatness and then exemplified it by serving to the ut- 
termost (St. Luke 22:17: St. John 13:5). He urged forgive- 
ness of enemies, and Himself gave the supreme example of 
forgiveness when He prayed for those that were crucifying 
Him (St. Luke 28:84). He told men to trust in God, and Him- 
self trusted so fully that, at the end of forty days of fasting, 
He refused to exert His miraculous powers to provide Himself 
with necessary food, rather than seem to doubt the Father’s 
provision for Him. Even in the Garden of Gethsemane, when 
oppressed with the vision of what was before Him on the 
morrow and with the burden of the sins of the whole world. 

He could still say, “Nevertheless, not as I will but as Thou 
wilt (St. Matthew 26:39). When about to suffer arrest by the 
band of temple police He confidently told His frightened dis- 
ciples that God could, if He would, send more than twelve 
legions of angels to protect Him (St. Matthew 26:53). He 
taught love as the sum of our duty toward God and man, and 
then proved the depth of His own love by laying down His 
life for the sheep (St. John 10:15). 


“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of prfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 


2. He was friendly and sympathetic toward all. He had a 
positive genius for friendship. He was a friend not only to His 
own disciples, but to those whose interests and tastes and am- 
bitions were wholly at variance with His own. He was a friend 
to the social and religious outcasts of His day, and was known 
as “the friend of publicans and sinners.” He was found in 
friendly converse with the woman of Samaria (St. John 4), 


at whom the respectable citizens of that city pointed the finger 
of scorn. He was equally at home with the cultured and re- 
spectable, like the learned Rabbi Nicodemus, and with the 
laboring men, like the Galilean fishermen who became His 
first followers. Hard-headed business men like the tax-col- 
lectors Matthew and Zacchaeus were drawn to Him, as well as 
tender hearted women and little children. The enthusiastic 
young ruler who ran to meet Him, the skeptical Thomas, who 
refused to believe except after physical demonstration, and 
the revolutionary reformer, Simon the Zealot, member of the 
most fanatical religious-political sect of the day—all alike felt 
the charm of His personality and the winsome attraction of 
His friendly spirit. He was “the universal friend.” 

And not only was He a friend to all but He was interested 
in all phases of each one’s life. His interest in men was not 
confined to their religious condition or their moral character. 
He was interested in their physical well-being, and fed them 
when hungry and healed them when sick. He was interested in 
their troubles and joys, comforting them in trouble, and re- 
joicing with them on social occasions. 

This was partly because of the fact that He set an infinite 
value on each individual soul. He taught one of His greatest 
lessons to a class of one pupil (St. John 3) who came to Him 
in seeret. Another of His most skilful and effective lessons 
was taught to another class of one pupil (St. John 4), and 
this one a woman who was considered a social, moral, and 
religious outcast. He did not undervalue the opportunity pre- 
sented by even a small class, or fail to put forth His utmost 
teaching skill for the benefit of a single pupil. 

Moreover, He was patient under all circumstances. Even 
when His pupils persistently, almost stupidly, failed to under- 
stand Him (St. Mark 6:52, 9:32; St. Luke 9:45, 18:34; St. 
John 10:6, 12:16); when His friends and relatives doubted 
Him and thought Him erazy (St. John 7:5, St. Mark 3: 21, St. 
John 20: 24-25); and when those whom He lovingly sought 
to help plotted His death—under any and all circumstances He 
was patient, never letting one word of anger or vexation pass 
His lips. 

8. He was tremendously in earnest about His work. Like 
His apostle St. Paul He could say, “This one thing I do.” And 
this consecration of aim and concentration of energy is a prime 
factor of success in anything, anywhere. 

(a). He was filled with enthusiasm for His task. The 
teacher without enthusiasm is about as effective as a steam- 
engine without steam. Jesus was all-absorbed in His work. “I 
must be about my Father’s business” (St. Luke 2:49). “My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me” (St. John 4: 34). 
‘How am I straitened till it be accomplished!” (St. Luke 
12:50). These sayings but faintly express the intensity of His 
whole-hearted devotion to His teaching work. 

(b). He proved His earnestness by His willingness to make 
sacrifice. ‘Sacrifice spells sincerity.” No sacrifice was too great 
for Him to make so long as it facilitated His work as a 
teacher of the Word of God. He was so busy at times that He 
had “no time to seat” (St. Mark 6:81), and no place to sleep 
(St. Matthew 8: 20). He was not like the Church school teacher 
in one of our parishes who recently said that she was so busy 
that she could not keep up both her bridge and her teaching, 
so she had given up her teaching. 

Our Lord expected His followers to manifest some measure 
of the same spirit that animated Him. He told one would-be 
disciple who had pleaded for a brief delay before leaving all 
to follow Him, ‘Leave the dead to bury their own dead” (St. 
Matthew 8:22), and to another He said that any regretful 
looking back to the things of this world unfitted a man to be a 
follower of Him. 
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(c). Being in earnest about His work, He had confidence 
in its ultimate success. “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away” (St. Matthew 24:35). He 
boldly said that even “the gates of hell” should not prevail 
against the Church He came to establish. When questioned by 
the Sanhedrin as to His teaching, He told to ask His disciples 
(St. John 18:19). He would confidently risk His case in their 
hands. 


II. His PREPARATION 


HE second element in the greatness of Jesus as a teacher 
was His thorough preparation. Thirty years of preparation 
for three years of work—what an example to those of us who 
think to prepare in three years for thirty years of work! With 
this background of preparation it is no wonder that, as Lecky 
said, “The brief record of His three short years of active 
ministry has done more to humanize humantiy and civilize 
civilization than all the disquisitions of all the philosophers.” 
1. He knew His subject. He could teach about God because 
He knew God (St. John 17: 25-26) ; because His own life was 
in perfect accord with the life of God (St. John 8:29); be- 
cause of the essential unity of the Father and the Son (St. 
John 10:30), to which our spiritual unity with God in Christ 
is the human counterpart. 

2. He knew the Scriptures. In the very brief and partial 
report of His teaching which has come down to us, there are 
quotations from or references to no less than twenty-two books 
of the Old Testament—yet it has been estimated that all of His 
recorded teaching which we possess could not have occupied 
more than six or eight hours in delivery, out of an intensely 
busy teaching career of about three years. 

He was familiar with and readily quoted the very words 
of Scripture. When tempted, He found in the memorized Scrip- 
ture of childhood a ready defense against the crafts and as- 
saults of the devil (St. Matthew 4:1-11). In the extremity of 
suffering He voiced the most mysterious and tragic experience 
of His soul in the words of the Psalmist (St. Matthew 27:46). 
In the quick give and take of fierce controversy with the wily 
lawyers and hair-splitting casuists who sought to entrap Him 
into dangerous admissions, He was never at a loss for a word 
from the Scripture to expose their error and set forth His 
truth (St. Matthew 12:3, 10; 21:16). 

He always grasped the essential meaning of Scripture. He 
did not rest in a merely superficial interpretation or particular 
application of their truth. He sought, and He gave to His dis- 
ciples, the general principle underlying the specific precept or 
incident recorded in Scripture. (St. Matthew 22:34-46; St. 
Luke 24: 47). 

Yet He recognized their limitations. Apparently the Old 
Testament sanctioned divorce, construed holiness in terms of 
ceremonial, and counted as sin only the overt act. But the 
broader meaning, the essential teaching of Scripture, was 
something far higher and deeper than this merely literal in- 
terpretation. He refused to be bound by the letter or limited 
to the partial revelation of these early stages, but called their 
attention to the spiritual and eternal truth underlying these 
enactments. (St. Matthew 22: 23-33; St. Mark 15:11; St. Mat- 
thew 5: 21-48), 

3. He knew His scholars. It was said of Him that “He knew 
what was in man”—therefore, He could teach man. “The need 
of the pupil is the law of the teacher.” The teacher with a 
limited knowledge of his subject but a clear understanding 
of his pupils will be more successful than the teacher who has 
a fuller knowledge of the subject but does not understand the 
nature of the child whom he would teach. 

(a). He knew the individual characteristics of each of His 
pupils. He recognized the loyal yet wavering and impulsive 
character of Simon and his possible transformation into Peter 
the rock-apostle (St. John 1:42). He understood sympathetic- 
ally the cautious, questioning, almost skeptical attitude of 
Thomas and knew that, his doubts once satisfied, he would 
give whole-hearted devotion and worship (St. John POR ETA: 
He realized what was keeping the rich young man from the 
Kingdom and at once pointed it out to him (St. Mark 
10:18). 

(b). He knew their spiritual needs and adapted His teach- 
ing thereto. To the ultra-respectable Pharisees, who trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous and despised others, 
He told the story of the two men who went up to the temple to 
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pray (St. Luke 16: 14-31). To the ambitious and self-seeking 
disciples, He taught a lesson in humility, showing that true 
greatness is in service (St. Mark 9: 33-37). The worldly-minded 
man, who saw in the popular Teacher only a possible ally in 
his litigation over property was sternly rebuked (St. Luke 
12:13-21). Always and everywhere He fitted His teaching to 
the spiritual needs of His pupils. : 

(c). He knew their mental capacities. With Nicodemus the 
trained theologian of Jerusalem He discussed the doctrines of 
regeneration and the atonement (St. John 3). To the ignorant 
and sinful Samaritan woman He said nothing of these high 
doctrines but told her simply that God is spirit and may be 
worshipped anywhere (St. John 4). He realized, and practised 
in His teaching, the pedagogical principle expressed in St. 
Matthew 13:19—the necessity of grading the instruction to 
the capacity of the pupil, and the folly of attempting to teach 
anything which cannot be understood by those who are taught. 
In one of His last discourses with His intimate followers He 
told them that He still had many things to teach them which 
they were not yet ready to receive (St. John 16:12). 


And because He did so clearly understand human nature ~ 


and the springs of conduct in the human soul, He always, in 
teaching, appealed fundamentally to the will. The Greek 
teachers of His day and before closed their discourses with a 
logical summing up of the argument, appealing to the intellect; 
the Roman orators closed their speeches with a strong appeal 
to the emotions; but the Teacher from Galilee always and 
everywhere aimed His discourse and directed His appeal to 
the will, the true citadel of human life. “Everyone that heareth 
these words of mine and doeth them shall be likened unto a 
wise man... .and everyone that heareth these words of mine 
and doeth them not shall be likened unto a foolish man” (St. 
Matthew 7: 24-28). “Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
- .. but he that doeth” (St. Matthew 7:21). “If any man will 
do... . he shall know” (St. John 7:17). “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them” (St. John 13:17). He closed 
His matchless parable of the Good Samaritan with the words, 
“Go, and do thou likewise.” Only that teaching counts which 
affects life. 


Ill. His Prepacocy 


UDGED simply from the standpoint of pedagogical science 

and technique, Jesus as a teacher was faultless. He ex- 
emplified in His teaching every fundamental law of the best 
modern pedagogy and anticipated by centuries some of the 
most recent developments of the teaching art. 

1. He used illustrations. “Apperception” as a psychological 
doctrine had never been heard of in His day, but as a pedago- 
gical principle He used it with matchless skill. In teaching 
He always proceeded from the known to the related unknown, 
from the particular to the general, from the conerete to the 
abstract. He was continually comparing spiritual truths to 
material facts and using the every day experiences of life to 
interpret and illumine the deepest truths of religion. Someone 
has counted twenty-seven distinct illustrations in one of His 
addresses, the Sermon on the Mount. 

He drew His illustrations from three main sources which 
are still the three best sources for illustrations for the Church 
school teacher of today. 

(a). From everyday life. Since the purpose of the illustration 
is to explain the unknown in terms of the known and familiar, 
it follows that the best source for illustrations is that which 
is best-known to the pupils—in other words, their every day 
life. Our Lord drew most of His illustrations from the events 
and practices of everyday life as known to His hearers. Farm- 
ing and fishing, business and housekeeping, gardening and 
planting, social life and religious customs, were all drawn upon 
by Him for comparisons by which to illustrate and make clear 
to His hearers the truths He wished to impart. 

(b). From nature. Again, He drew heavily upon nature as 
a source for illustrations. Much of the life of His hearers was 
lived in the open; consequently He could readily use their ex- 
periences and obsevation of nature as an apperceptive basis 
for the interpretation of spiritual truth. Sunshine and storm, 
flowers and birds, chickens and foxes, clouds and rain, crops 
and soil, were used by Him to illustrate truths in the realm 
of spirit. 

(c). From current events. These formed the third source 
of illustrations for Him. The Galileans whose blood Pilate had 
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mingled with their sacrifices, the eighteen upon whom the tower 
in Siloam fell (St. Luke 13:1-5), were recent events which 
were being widely discussed and which He used to illustrate 
and impress the truth He would teach. The current Messianic 
expectations formed the occasion of another teaching discourse 
(St. Luke 19:11). Today likewise the teacher and preacher 
find it effective to tie their teaching to the things that are 
being discussed by the people. 

A recent writer on this subject has called attention to the 
skill with which our Lord adapted His illustrations to His 
hearers. It is suggested, that in the discourse recorded in (St. 
Matthew 13: 31-33), He first addressed the men in His audience 
and said that “the kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mus- 
tard seed which a man took and sowed in his field,’ and then, 
turning to the women, said, “the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal.” Again, in St. Luke 15:3-10, He drew first upon the 
experience of the men and illustrated His message by the story 
of the shepherd that had a hundred sheep and lost one; and 
then, from the experience of the women, He taught the same 
truth by the story of the woman that had ten pieces of silver 
and lost one of them. 

2. He used stories. “Without a parable (ie., a teaching 
story) spake he not unto them.” Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: 
“Of all the arts of the teacher the art of story-telling is the 
most important.” Someone has called a parable ‘an earthly 
story with a heavenly meaning,’ “suggesting the poetry of 
heaven by the prose of earth.” 

The story is effective because it uses the imagination “turn- 
ing our ears into eyes’; because it appeals strongly to the 
feelings; and because it exerts its influence indirectly. 

Nathan, in his story of the one ewe lamb, pictured the es- 
sential truth so vividly and wrought so powerfully upon the 
feelings and conscience of David through this indirect method, 
that the royal sinner was brought to repentance. This is a per- 
fect illustration of the power of the story. 

The parables of Jesus are the most perfect examples of the 
story-teller’s art. Judged solely from the literary standpoint, 
they are masterpieces. They are characterized by brevity of 
plot, simplicity of language, and unity of thought. The parable 
of the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, both as literature 
and as pedagogy, can never be surpassed. 

3. He used questions. “The true stimulant of the human 
mind is a question.’ The first recorded words of our Lord were 
a question, and an industrious reader has counted something 
like one hundred questions recorded in the Gospels as having 
been asked by or of Him. He asked questions Himself and He 
stimulated others to ask questions of Him. He used the ques- 
tion for three distinct educational purposes: 

(a). To stimulate thought. “Whose is this image and super- 
scription?” (St. Matthew 22: 20-21); “Is it lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath day?” (St. Mark 3:4); “Which of them there- 


fore will love him the most?” (St. Luke 7:42); “Whom say 


ye that I am?’ (St. Matthew 16:138-16). In these and many 
other cases He made His hearers question their own easy as- 
sumptions and ready-made opinions and thus led them to find 
the truth. 

(b). To expose error. When the chief priests, assuming that 
no one had the right to teach about God except by their per- 
mission, asked Him as to His authority, He exposed their 
fallacy (and insincerity) by questioning them as to the author- 
ity of John, whom all the people recognized as a true prophet, 
although without commission from the chief priests (St. Mat- 
thew 21:25). When confronted with the inadequate Messianic 
ideas of the rulers and their consequent misconception of Him- 
self, He asked them in what sense they held the Christ to be 
the son of David (St. Matthew 22 :41-45). When criticized be- 
cause His followers did not fast, He asked His critics, “Can the 
children of the bride-chamber mourn so long as the bridegroom 
is with them?’ (St. Matthew 9:15). 

(ec). To impress truth. He frequently used the question 
to impress more deeply some self-evident, but neglected or un- 
realized, truth. “Is not the life more than the meat, and the 
body than the raiment?” (St. Matthew 6:25). “Behold the 
birds of the heaven .... Are not ye of much more value than 
they?” (St. Matthew 6:26). “What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” (St. Mark 
8:36). 
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IV. Hits PRAYeER-LIFE 


NLY one who is himself in touch with God can bring men 

to God. The final secret of the power of our Lord as a 
teacher of religion was in His prayer-life. To Him, prayer was 
indeed “the vital breath.” 

1. He lived a life of constant prayer. At every great crisis 
in His life we find Him at prayer—at His baptism (St. Luke 
3:21), before the choosing of the Twelve (St. Luke 6:12), at 
the Transfiguration (St. Luke 9:28), in the agony of Gethse- 
mane (St. Mark 14:32), and at the crucifixion (St. Luke 23: 
46). No matter how busy He was, He always took time for 
prayer, (St. Mark 6:31; St. Luke 5:15-16; St. Mark 1:35). 
He prayed in confidence and trust, (St. John 11:41-42; St. 
Matthew 26:53; St. Mark 14:36). 

2. He prayed definitely for others. As teacher, He prayed for 
the members of His class individually (St. Luke 22: 31-32). 
He prayed for His disciples collectively (St. John 17:9, ete.) 
He prayed for those who might become His followers through- 
out the world, (St. John 17:20). Whatever may be the mys- 
teries and the difficulties of intercessory prayer, He for one 
evidently believed in and practised it. 

3. He taught His pupils to pray. He was not content to 
teach them true doctrines about God, but trained them in 
actual fellowship with God in prayer. He encouraged them to 
pray, (St. Luke 18:1; St. Matthew 17: 21, 26:41). He taught 
them the three fundamental principles of prayer: Be sincere 
(St. Matthew 6:5-6), Be trustful (St. Matthew 6:7-8), Be 
earnest (St. Luke 11:5-13). And then He showed them how to 
pray, giving them the model prayer of all time, (St. Matthew 
6: 9-13ff) . 


And thus it was that through His consecrated personality, 
His thorough preparation, His skilful pedagogy, and His earnest 
prayer-life, He was and is the world’s master Teacher—the 
“Teacher come from God.” 


CHINESE WORK IN MANILA 


Far East now illustrates the urgent necessity that Ad- 
vance Work included in the 1926-28 Program adopted 
by General Convention be provided for. St. Stephen’s Mission 
for Chinese in Manila has been described as the best piece of 
work the Church is doing in the Philippine Islands. The church 
and schools, built about eighteen years ago, have been added 
to from time to time, but are now completely and hopelessly 
outgrown. No adjoining land is available. The only thing to do 
is to buy elsewhere and to erect larger buildings. The list of 
Advance Work objects contains several items for St. Stephen’s, 
totalling $60,000. 
A letter has just come to Bishop Mosher from the Rev. 
Hobart E. Studley, who has given twenty years of fine con- 
structive work to this Chinese congregation. He says: 


C)* of the Church’s most successful enterprises in: the 


“A tract of land in Palomar immediately opposite Calle 
Reina Regente is on the market, and we can secure as much of 
it as we can find money to put into it. A block of 4,000 square 
meters comparatively near Calle Azcarraga will cost about 50,- 
000 pesos ($25,000). At a meeting of my finance committee held 
last night it was decided to communicate with you and Dr. 
Wood, at once requesting that the Department of Missions be 
asked to appropriate the said sum immediately to take advan- 


tage of this unique opportunity. 


“Tt is the best site in all Manila for our work, and if we let 
this opportunity pass, it will not occur again in our life time 
and probably never; we simply cannot go on with our present 
property with the overcrowded conditions, and the intolerable 
conditions from the factory opposite us. It is impossible to do 
efficient work in some of the class rooms because of the noise 
of the machines, as I know from personal experience, having a 
class five mornings a week in a room over the church. Sunday 
mornings it sometimes interferes very seriously with our ser- 
vices from nine to ten o’clock. The priest in charge and cate- 
chists have no place to receive people when they come to see 
us; sometimes, as this morning, for instance, I have received a 
Chinese gentleman in the driveway between our buildings. 

“The congregation has over $3,000 toward the church build- 
ing and will guarantee $5,000 toward that part of the new prop- 
erty; other friends in the Chinese community will help us 
largely toward putting up the new school building; but the 
Church in America must give us the site if we are to carry out 
our plans for the development of St. Stephen’s.” 
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CANON ON DEACONESSES 
As Adopted by the General Convention of 1925 


I. A woman of devout character and approved fitness, unmarried 
* or widowed, may be admitted a Deaconess by any Bishop having juris- 
diction in this Church. Her office shall be vacated by marriage. 

II. The Office of Deaconess is primarily a ministry of succour, 
bodily and spiritual. It is not necessarily restricted to religious min- 
istrations, but in accordance with her training may fitly be exercised 
in other Christian work, as educational, social or medical. 

III. No one shall be admitted a Deaconess until she be twenty- 
five years of age. 

IV. (a) A woman desiring reception as candidate for the Office 
of Deaconess shall submit to the Bishop of the Diocese or Missionary 
District, letters of recommendation from her rector and from two 
women communicants of the Church, together with evidence that she 
is a communicant of the Church in gvod standing; and a graduate 
of a High School, or a school with standards equivalent to a High 
School; or is prepared to take such examinations as shall qualify her 
for reception. 

(b) During the period of candidacy, she shall be under the super- 
vision of the Bishop, and shall report to him quarterly at the Ember 
seasons, If possible at least one-half of the time of her preparation 
shall be spent in residence with Deaconesses, or at a Church Training 
School. 

(c) No one shall be admitted a Deaconess within two years from 
her reception as a candidate, unless the Bishop, with the advice and 
consent of a majority of all members of the Standing Committee, or 
Council of Advice, shall shorten the time of her candidateship; but 
the time shall not be shortened to less than one year. 

Vv. No woman shall be admitted a Deaconess until she shall have 
laid before the Bishop testimonials showing that she is a communicant 
of this Church, in good standing, and that she possesses such charac- 
teristics as, in the judgment of the persons testifying, fit her for the 
duties of her office. The testimonials of fitness shall be signed by four 
presbyters of this Church, and eight lay communicants, six of whom 
shall be women. For due cause a Bishop may remove the name from the 
list of candidates. 4 

VI. A candidate for the Office of Deaconess shall be required to 
pass an examination on subjects prescribed in this Canon. 

This examination shall be conducted by examiners appointed by 
the Bishop. 

The results of the examination shall be certified to the Bishop and 
Standing Committee, or Council of Advice of the Diocese, or Missionary 
District. The Bishop must have received the recommendation of the 
Standing Committee or Council of Advice of the Diocese or Missionary 
District, to which the candidate belongs. 

VII. A candidate for the Office of Deaconess shall be required to 
furnish evidence that she has had at least nine months of field work 
under competent supervision, or satisfactory previous experience in so- 
cial service, educational, parish, or mission work; and shall also sus- 
tain satisfactory examination in the following subjects: 

1. Holy Scripture. The Bible in English; introduction to and con- 
tents of the various books; special knowledge of at least one Gospel 
and one Epistle. 

2. Church History. A general outline, including the History of the 
Church in the United States, and special knowledge of the first five 
centuries. 

3. Christian Missions. History. Present extent and methods. At least 
one missionary biography. 

4. Doctrine. Contents and Teaching of the Book of Common Prayer, 
including preparation for the Sacraments. 

5. Ministration. The office and work of a Deaconess; Parish Work 
and Organization. 

6. Religious Education. Psychology ; Educational methods; Church 
School Management. 

7. Social Service. Principles involved in the adjustment of in- 
dividuals to each other and to the community; the methods of social 
ease work; familiarity with the recognized standards of the work of 
social organizations including institutions. 

VIII. When the requirements specified have been complied with, 
the Bishop may admit a candidate as Deaconess. 

IX. No woman shall be recognized as Deaconess until she has been 
admitted to that office by a Bishop in accordance with a service 
prescribed either by General Convention, or in the absence of such 
prescription, by the Bishop of the Diocese, or Missionary District. 

X. A Deaconess shall not accept work in a Diocese or Mission- 
ary District without the express authority in writing of the Bishop 
of that Diocese or Missionary District, nor shall she undertake 
work in a Parish without the like authority from the rector of the 
Parish. No candidate shall be admitted as Deaconess until she shall 
have been appointed to serve in some position under the jurisdiction 
of the Church. 

XI. When not connected with a Parish, the Deaconess shall be 
under the direct oversight of the Ecclesiastical Authority of the 
Diocese or Missionary District to which she is canonically attached. 
A Deaconess may be transferred from one Diocese or Missionary Dis- 
trict to another by Letters Dimissory. A Deaconess may at any time 
resign her office to the Ecclesiastical Authority of the Diocese or 
Missionary District 
may not be suspended or removed from office except by the Bishop for 
eause. A Deaconess thus suspended or removed may demand a trial 
by a special court, to be composed of two clergymen, one lay male 
ecommunicant and three women communicants of this Church, of whom 
two shall preferably be Deaconesses. The members of this court shall 
be chosen by the Standing Committee or Council of Advice. The 
procedure of the court shall be according to the rules governing the 
trial of a clergyman in the Diocese or Missionary District in which 
the Deaconess is canonically resident. 


THE Hopes of the world do not rest on tendencies, prin- 
ciples, laws of progress, advance of civilization, or the like 
abstractions, or impersonalities, but on a living Person in 
whom all principles which make for righteousness are in- 
carnated, and whose vital action works perpetually in man- 
kind.—Dr, Alexander MacLaren. 
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in which she is canonically resident, but she. 
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AWARDS IN RACIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


O give recognition and stimulus to creative work, the 

Harmon Foundation, on behalf of William E. Harmon, 

has provided $4,000 annually for awards for dis- 
tinguished achievement. There are seven first awards of $400 
each offered annually to Negroes who have made distinguished 
achievement in various fields of endeavor and one award to 
any person, white or colored, for outstanding achievement 
in race relations. Announcement to this effect has been 
made by Dr. George E. Haynes, secretary of the Com- 
mission on Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches, 
to which has been committed the executive direction of the 
awards. That commission is one with which the Episcopal 
Church officially codperates. 

Seven awards are open to all Negroes of American resi- 
dence, the eight to the person, white or colored, “who has 
made the greatest contribution toward improving the rela- 
tions between white and Negro peoples in America.” There 
is also a gold medal for the first award in each of the seven 
divisions and a second award of $100 and a bronze medal; the 
eighth award will carry with it $500 in money and a gold 
medal. 

The classes of awards are to be as follows: Literature, 
Music, Fine Arts, Industry, including Business, Science, in- 
eluding Invention, Education, Religion, and the award for 
improvement of race relations between the white and Negro 
peoples in America. 

The purpose of the “William E. Harmon Awards for Dis- 
tinguished Achievement” is “to give recognition and stimulus 
to creative work.” “They are especially designed,” the state- 
ment continues, “to bring public recognition to persons who 
have made some worth-while achievement who have not yet 
received such recognition.” 

There will be five judges for each award. Three of the five 
will be persons recognized’ as outstanding in their particular 
fields. At least one will be a Negro. The two other judges will 
represent the Harmon Foundation and the Commission on Race 
Relations. The decision of the judges will be final and neither 
the Commission nor the Harmon Foundation will be in any 
way responsible for expenses or losses to candidates in con- 
nection with any award. , 

Applications and recommendations for next year (1926) 
may be filed on and after January ist and before June 1, 
1926, with Dr. George E. Haynes at the offices of the Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 Bast Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. Further detailed information will be available from 
the same address. 


RAISING THE NATIONAL DEFICIT 
(Continued from page 264) 


Amount Pledges and 

Assumed cash to 
December 17 
PROVINCE 1 ..... aa ietatateticlley <i -.«.5 207,000 $ 124,203 
PROVINCH( 2) Si. gi stoekaciereeisidat , 550,000 239,556 
PROVINGH. 3) fsiexrseteens reperte clots < Sis ote 349,000 61,721 
PROVINCE HL (oe sive cPerethays ele rae nia 49,000 30,081 
PROVING My Bites) Ao:ocm onatiellssits tetacyaperets fore 157,000 36,261 
TROVINGHILG. sip i-ayeeapinenetereiataretarvens 21,300 9,166 
PROVING Foose strtc Oe ie are ees 31,750 14,821 
PROVINCE! Sh Ausisseh eae ee ets . .387,600 23,030 
PORBIGN: | (couse 6(0cci-eyei suenctemenaets micts eae 2,500 1,865 
IMTBRCHLLANHOUS. (j.'s ;.sseresareiteyaiclese 440 
$1,405,150 $541,144 
Cash and pledges to December 17th ................ $ 541,144 
Additional positive assurances or guarantees ........ .- $823,054 
Grand total, Decemter 17th ...... Re cryetaie $ 864,198 


Previously reported, December 10th Svees. op OFL,08L 


Increase since December 10th .............. see 193,117 


In Teluca, Mexico, the Church school children have been 
reading a chapter of the New Testament every night in their 
respective homes, and have thus read it through in nine months, 
A letter from them in the Mexican diocesan paper commends 
the practice to the Christian young people of all Sunday 
schools. 


The Quest of the Christ 


A Christmas Poem 


By HERBERT H. GOWEN 


[By courtesy of the Town Crier, Seattle] 


SEMBER 26, 1925 
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that : shall know the sign: : 


: Mi y heart shall wake and cry: ey 1s. Hel” 


Him shall T find, however blind © 


And slow to recognize the hand divine; 
_ He shall His own unfailing wiiness be 


Him shall I find. 


oe And. oh, whan | joy the r news abr aad to spread, 
That men from sorrow as from toil who sleep. 
+ May hear the song that Heaven's throng 
ao down to earth, and so be comtc ted - 


Bed 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. This rule will invariably be adhered to. 
The Editor is not responsible tor the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what shall be published. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF UNIFORMITY 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HE Roman fever is. a recurring fever attacking anew 
| each generation. Many of us have had it at one time 
in one form or another, and some have become immune 
to its attacks, however subtly these may come. The cure, it 
seems to me, lies in knowledge, both of Rome as a working sys- 
tem and of the Papacy as an historical growth. But back of 
this knowledge must be a mind desirous of knowing the truth 
and willing to accept it, whatever may come of it. If one starts 
with a pre-judgment in favor of Rome, nothing can stop the 
final acceptance of the whole Roman system. To such a one 
the appeal to history is treason against the Faith. 

For instance, the Council of Trent laid down this canon 
of the interpretation of Scripture, which was inserted by Pius 
IV into the Tridentine creed: one should interpret Scripture 
only in accordance with the unanimous consent, or nearly so, 
of all the Fathers. If this rule be applied to the text: “Thou 
art Peter,” ete., it proves that the interpretation which says 
that the rock is St. Peter, cannot be binding on the faithful. 
For, of ninety-five fathers only seventeen hold that the Church 
is built upon St. Peter; eighteen make the foundation all 
the apostles including St. Peter; forty-four make it the decla- 
ration of St. Peter; and sixteen make Christ Himself the rock. 
So by the test prescribed by a council acknowledged by Rome 
to be ecumenical the interpretation of this text, which is de- 
manded as de fide of all who yield to the Roman claims, can- 
not be accepted as the right interpretation. 

Does this bother the pro-Romanist? Not a whit. Like all 
prejudiced minds, denials of their creeds can only come from 
the blind adversaries of the truth. If any of the ancient writ- 
ers does not make the foundation rock of the Church St. 
Peter, this is but evidence that he is not one of the fathers. 

So-with everything else, Catholicism being interpreted in 
the Roman way, all that fails to agree with this cannot be 
in any sense Catholicism. Romanism is objectionable to some 
of us mainly because, apart from the Papacy, it is a rigid, 
inflexible system, having the proper doctrine for everything 
in heaven and on earth. None of its adherents can use their 
minds freely, nor can they act as free men in Christ Jesus. 
Better, much better, the freedom of Anglicans even though 


_ uniformity is lacking in thought and deed. The Middle Ages 


lacked uniformity in the interpretation of the Faith and in 
the practice of religion, whatever else they may have pos- 
sessed. (Rev.) H. P. ScratcHuey. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF UNIFORMITY 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
OUR interesting article, The Roman Fever, contains 
Y much worth-while reading. Any attraction possessed by 
our sister Church must necessarily be nullified by the 
ridiculousness of the papal claims. However, speaking as one 


who has traveled more than most, there are some things. 


about Rome that could well be imported by ourselves. One 
trouble with our communion is that one never knows what one 
is going to find in a strange church. Of course the Mass is the 
Mass under whatever conditions, but it is disturbing to de- 
votion to see the absolutely idiotic things done by some cele- 
brants. Why, for instance, have a missal on its stand in the 
middle of the altar while the priest reads the service from 
another held in his hands? This is a mild illustration. It is not 
a question of our ethos, so much as one of holding our peo- 
ple. I have much sympathy with those who drift away when 
moving from parish to parish. In their new home everything 
may be different, and the strangeness alienates them. It may 
mean interchangeable churches and clergy, but it does not 
seem unreasonable to ask that the same rite should be ac- 
companied by the same ceremonial, at least in the same coun- 
try. The ceremonial is as much part of the rite as the words. 
This may be an ideal impossible with us today, but it is one 
thing to recognize a situation, and another to applaud it as if 
it needed no correction. Liturgical theology seems to be terra 


incognita to the vast majority of our parish clergy, and our 
worship suffers in consequence. 

- One serious illustration of this lack may be mentioned. Sev- 
eral times lately I have been privileged to serve at the al 
tar. I have been amazed at the number of priests who 
seem habitually to pour into the chalice more water than 
wine, thereby rendering the Sacrament invalid through im- 
proper matter. 

I may be a heretic, but I do wish chancel choirs could be 
relegated to the limbo of forgotten things. They represent a 
false development of the Oxford Movement, being unknown in 
parish churches before then. There are signs of a return to 
the Catholic tradition. May it be speedy! Davin Barry. 


BOOKS TO LEND 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N THE LAST issue of the Wine-Press, which I wrote for the 
| Catholic Churchman, before I resigned from the Editorial 

Board, I recommended some books to my readers. Since 
then various persons have written to ask where these books 
may be procured. Because of this, I ask a bit of space in 
your paper. 

Practically all the books which I recommended (as well 
as any of the worth-while religious books of today) may be 
borrowed for six weeks from the Convent of the Holy Nativity, 
in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. This fact is not generally known 
to Churchmen. 

Books, as I have said, may be borrowed for six weeks. 
There is no charge, save that the borrower must pay the re- 
turn postage—and it is well that the books be insured, too— 
to the Convent. 

Churchmen interested in this should address 

The Lending Library 
Convent of the Holy Nativity 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

The Sisters, I am sure, are also delighted to have Church- 
men make gifts of new books to the Library. Certainly, I can- 
not fancy anything that would be nicer to give than a book 
that would go to hundreds of persons, helping them in their 
spiritual growth. E. Srncitarr HERTELL. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., December 12. 


A STATEMENT ABOUT WAR 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


AM amazed that the Church of the ages has, at this late 
l date, hesitated to utter a clear, definite statement about 

war. If the commission recently appointed at the General 
Convention desires a little light from an outside source, they 
will find it in a pamphlet just out, on A Christian Conscience 
About War, by Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. It is his sermon 
delivered at the League of Nations Assembly Service at the 
Cathedral at Geneva, September 13, 1925. We cannot endorse 
all that Dr. Fosdick preaches or publishes, but in this sermon 
he speaks with the voice of a prophet, and we do well to heed 
that voice. (Rev.) Epw. 8S. Doan. 

Las Cruces, N. M. 


VERSES FOR TWELFTH NIGHT CAKE 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


OR THE benefit of the U. T. O. of 1928, I will send my 
PR tesonans Cake verses, the Pea, Bean, Coin, Pen, Heart, 
Thimble, and Button, to any society desiring them, for 
fifty-two cents in stamps. Sarau S. Pratt, 


4215 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Church Kalendar 
DECEMBER 
SPHAK, ACT, WoRK, quietly, as though you 
were praying.’—Fenelon. 
26. Saturday. St. Stephen. 
27. First Sunday after Christmas. St. John 
Evangelist. 
28. Monday. Holy Innocents. ' 
31. Thursday. 
JANUARY 
1. Friday. Circumcision. 


3. Second Sunday after Christmas. 


10. 


First Sunday after Hpiphany. 
17. Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
24. Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
25. Monday. Conversion of St. Paul. 
31. Septuagesima Sunday. 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


December 28. Consecration of the Rey. Wil- 
liam M. M. Thomas, D.D., to be Suffragan 
3ishop of Southern Brazil, in St. Paul's 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 


December 30. Consecration of the Rev. Mid- 
dleton S. Barnwell, D.D., to be Bishop of 
Idaho, at the Church of the Advent, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

JANUARY , 

January 5. Consecration of the Rey. Walter 
Mitchell, D.D., to be Bishop of Arizona, at 
Christ Church Pro-Cathedral, Trenton, N. J. 

January 12. Consecration of the Rey. Frank 
W. Creighton to be Bishop of Mexico, in St. 
Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Synod of the 
Province of New York and New Jersey, Utica, 
N. Y. 

January 12. House of Churchwomen of the 
Fifth Province at Taylor Hall, Racine, Wis. 

January 19. Diocesan Conventions. South 
Florida, Western Michigan, Western Missouri, 
West Texas. 

January 20. Meeting of National Council, 
Diocesan Conventions, Alabama, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, District Convocation, Wyoming. 


January 24. “Social Service Sunday.” Dis- 
trict Convocations, North Texas, Utah. 
January 25. District Convocation, Nevada. 


January 26. Diocesan Conventions, California, 
Duluth, East Carolina, Fond du Lac, Milwau- 
kee, Missouri, Pittsburgh, Southern Ohio, South- 
ern Virginia, Upper South Carolina, Convyoca- 
tions, Spokane and San Joaquin. 

January 27. Diocesan Conventions Indiana, 
Los Angeles, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Convocation of Oklahoma. 

January 380. Diocesan Convention, 
ton. 


Lexing- 


THE CATHOLIC CONGRESS 
CYCLE OF PRAYER 


WEEK OF SECOND SUNDAY AFTHR CHRISTMAS 
St. Andrew's Church, Denver, Colorado. 
Sisters of the Tabernacle, Bridgeport, Conn. 
All Saints’ Church, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
St. Margaret’s Convent, Boston, Mass. 

St. Mary’s Sisters, New York City. 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


BLACKSHHAR, Rey. WILLIAM Sv. JOHN, as- 
sistant at St. James’ Church, Chicago, Ill. ; 
to be rector of St. John’s Church, Versailles, 
Ky. 


DoueLas, Rev. Hiram K.,, rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Columbia, Tenn.; to be ree- 
tor of the Church of the Messiah, Detroit, 


Mich., February 1st. 


GoLpnN-Howsns, Rev. Freperic W., rector of 
the Church of the Holy Cross, Paris, Texas; 
to be rector of Trinity Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


Harris, Rev. G. H., rector of St. John’s 
Church, Versailles, Ky.; to be rector emeritus 
of the parish. 


Hoover, Rey. H. L., rector of ‘Trinity 
Church, Hartwell, Ohio; to be rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Hartville, S. C., Janu- 
ary 1st. 


Len, Rey. Francis, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chillicothe, Ohio; to be dean of Cal- 
vary Cathedral, Sioux Falls, S. D., February 
1st. 

Srvuart, Rev. DONALD C., rector of St. James’ 
Church, Skaneateles, N. Y¥.; to be rector of 
St. George’s Church, Utica, N. Y., January 
14th. 
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Witcox, Rey. C. P., assistant at St. Luke’s 
Church, Atlanta, Ga.; to be locum tenens at 
St. James’ Church, Marietta, Ga. 


RESIGNATION 


RICHARDSON, Rev. CAMERON G., as rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, Ga.; 
to reside in Tampa, Fla., after December 1st. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Bartlett, Very Rev. Grorer G., D.D., Dean 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School: to the 
new deanery of the school, at 42d and Spruce 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SmirH, Rey. Bertram L., of Dallas, Tex. ; 
to be at 129 North Fortieth St., Omaha, Nebr. 


WHITEHEAD, Rev. HENRY S.; at Christian- 
sted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, until about 
May 15th. 


YARNALL, Rev. FRANCIS; from St. Peters- 


burg, Fla., to Winter Park, Fla. 


ORDINATIONS 
PRIPSTS 


CoLorapo—The Rey. Ropert CHIPMAN Top- 
PING was ordained priest in St. James’ Church, 
Meeker, on December 10, 1925, by the Rt. 
Rev. Fred Ingley, §8.T.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
of the Diocese. He was presented by the 
Rey. Philip Nelson, the Rev. B. W. Bonell, 
D.D., of St. John’s College, Greeley, preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. Messrs. BH. A. C. 
Smith, and W. McM. Brown assisted in the 
laying on of hands. 

The Rey. Mr. Topping is a graduate of St. 
John’s College, Greeley. For several years, be- 
fore turning to the sacred ministry, he was 
a Boy Scout executive. Since February he has 
been in charge of St. James’, Meeker, where he 
will remain. 


IowaA—The Rey. ALLEN O. BIRCHHNOUGH 
was ordained to the priesthood on the Third 
Sunday in Advent, December 13, 1925, in St. 
James’ Church, Oskaloosa, Iowa, by the Rt. 
Rev. T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop of Iowa. 
The candidate was presented by the Very Rey. 
Marmaduke Hare, D.D., and the preacher was 
the Rev. C. W. Baxter. 

The Rev. Mr. Birchenough was formerly a 
Methodist minister, his last charge being at 
Lisbon, N. D. He was confirmed at Trinity 
Cathedral, Davenport, in September 1924, and 


later ordained deacon at St. Katharine’s 
School, Davenport. He has had charge of St. 
James’ Church, Oskaloosa, and St. Paul’s 
Church, What Cheer, Iowa, since the fall of 


1924. He will continue to serve these places. 
Mr. Birchenough was educated in England, and 
has been very active in civic affairs since his 
coming to Oskaloosa. 


MILWAvuKEE—On Sunday, December 6, 1925, 
the Rev. Francis J. BLoopgoop was advanced 
to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. W. W. Webb, 
D.D., Bishop of the Diocese, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Madison, The eandidate was presented 
by the Rey. Norman C. Kimball, and the Rev. 
M. M. Day was the preacher, both of whom, 
with the Rey. C. W. Collorbon, united in the 
laying on of hands. 

Mr. Bloodgood is a son of Wheeler P. 
Bloodgood, a prominent attorney of Milwau- 
kee, and has been in charge of St. An- 
drew's Church, and now becomes rector of the 
parish. 


NEWFOUNDLAND—On the Feast of St. An- 
drew, November 30, 1925, by the Lord Bishop 
of Newfoundland, in his Cathedral at St. 
John’s to the priesthood, NATHANIEL SruarT 
NOEL, of Queen’s College, St. John’s. The 
preacher was the Rey. Jacob Brinton. 


New Jerspy—The Rev. JoHN THOMAS, in 
charge of Grace chapel, East Rutherford, and 
St. Paul's chapel, Woodridge, was advanced to 
the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. Edwin S. Lines, 
D.D., Bishop of the Diocese, on Sunday Decem- 
ber 18, 1925. The service was in Grace Church, 
Rutherford, the presenter was Archdeacon 
Henry M. Ladd, rector emeritus of the parish, 
and Bishop. Lines preached the sermon. 

The Rey. Mr. Thomas will continue in his 
work in these two places. 


New York—On Sunday, December 13, 1925, 
in Calvary Church, New York, the Rt. Rev. 
William T. Manning, D.D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, advanced to the priesthood the Rey. 
ALBERT JOHN HAMBRET, JR., and the Rey. 
THOMAS ALEXANDER LANGFORD, presented by the 
Rey. Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr., and the Rey. 
CORNELIUS POLHEMUS TROWBRIDGE, presented 
by the Rey. Alexander C. Zabriskie. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Shoemaker. 
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Big YOUR WANTS KNOWN: 


THROUGH 


| CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 
OF 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


Rates for advertising in this department 
as follows: 

Death notices inserted free. Brief retreat 
notices may, upon request, be given two 
consecutive insertions free; additional in- 
sertions, charge 3 cents per word. Marriage 
or Birth notices, $1.00 each. Classified 
advertisements (replies to go direct to ad- 
vertiser) 3 cents per word; replies in care 
Tun Living CuurcH (to be forwarded from 
publication office) 4 cents per word; in- 
cluding name, numbers, initials, and ad- 
dress, all of which are counted as words, 

No single advertisement inserted in this 
department for less than $1.00. 

Readers desiring high class employment ; 
parishes desiring rectors, choirmasters, or- 
ganists, etc.; and parties desiring to buy 
sell, or exchange merchandise of any de- 
scription, will find the classified section of 
this paper of much assistance to them. 

Address all copy plainly written on a 
separate sheet to Advertising Department, 
Tue Livine CHurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In discontinuing, changing, or renewing ad- 
vertising in the classified section always state 
under what heading and key number the old 
advertisement appears. 


POSITION OFFERED 


CLERICAL 


ANTED, TO CORRESPOND WITH A 

single retired priest able to hold an 
occasional service who desires an altar which 
he can use as his own. A small mission in a 
pretty village on the upper Mississippi can 
offer home comforts in exchange. Address K- 
510, care of the Living CHurcH, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


ARISH WORKER FOR ST. FAITH’S 

House, Salina, Kan. Must be able to qualify 
as U.T.O. worker. Week-day religious classes, 
elubs, visiting. Furnished rooms in building. 
Vigorous woman required. Address DEAN VicToR 
Hoac, Salina, Kan. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CLERICAL 


RIEST DESIRES CHANGE OF WORK. 

Preacher, singer, visitor, ete. Married. One 
grown son. Can be free any time. References 
given and required. Address S-442, care of 
Living CuurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RIEST, MARRIED BUT WITHOUT FAM- 

ily, seeks parish. Organizer, extemporaneous 
preacher. Good Churchman, served in the war 
as chaplain. Write to L. H.-485, care of Liy- 
ING CHURCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RIEST, GOOD PREACHER AND VISITOR, 

energetic, Catholic; desires parish or 
mission. Address CiLpricus-508, care LivINneG 
CuurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RIEST SEEKS VACANCY WHERE DAILY 

and sung Hucharist is appreciated. Reputed 
good preacher. Experienced, successful, active, 
prominent in present diocese. Address W-509 
care LIivING CHuRCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HURCH WORKER WANTS POSITION AS 

parish secretary, executive secretary of 
Church school or some good Church position 
where experience of previous business training 
and special training for above work counts. 
Address Box-506, Livine CHurRcH, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


OMPANION—LADY SEEKING SELF-SUP- 

port desires permanent position in clergy- 
man’s family. Experienced in care of babies, 
practical nursing, plain sewing, and light house- 
work without cooking or washing. Address Miss 
DurGIN, Hotel Bristol, Boston, Mass. 


Coe ON ee POSITION AS 
companion to elderly lady, Will assist in 
housekeeping and sewing. Best of references. 
Address M. F.-511, care of Livine CHURCH, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, SPECIAL- 

ist. Wants change. Larger salary. Creden- 
tials unsurpassed. Address R. F.-455, care of 
Tuer Living CHurRCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, WITH EX- 

perience in both boy and mixed choirs, de- 
sires position. Good organist and voice special- 
ist. Apply MaANnspr-503, Living CHuRcH, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


RELIGIOUS 


HE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. BARNABAS 
offers to laymen seeking the Religious Life, 
opportunity for trying out their vocation, and 
of caring for the sick poor, Address BrorHyr 
Superior, St. Barnabas’ House, North Hast, Pa. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 
AND INCENSE 


LTAR BREAD AND INCENSE MADDP AT 
Saint Margaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg 
Square, Boston, Mass. Price list on applica- 
tion. Address SISTpR IN CHARGE ALTAR Brwap. 


RIESTS’ HOSTS—PEOPLH’S PLAIN AND 
stamped wafers—(round). Sr. EpMuNpD’s 
GuILp, 179 Lee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
S*; MARY’S CONVENT, PEEKSKILL, NEW 


York. Altar Bread Samples and prices on 
application. 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 


HE WARHAM GUILD WAS ESTABLISHED 

in 1913 for the making of all “Ornaments 
of the Chureh and of the Ministers thereof.” 
It supplies Surplices and Vestments, and fur- 
nishes Altars, ete. All work designed, and 
made by artists and craftsmen. Descriptive 
leaflet from The Secretary, THe WaArHAM 
GuILp, Lip., 72 Margaret Street, London, W. 
1, England. 


PARISH AND CHURCH 


RGAN—IF YOU DESIRE ORGAN FOR 

church, school, or home, write to HINNERS 
OrcAn COMPANY, Pekin, Illinois, who build 
pipe organs and reed organs of highest grade 
and sell direct from factory, saving you agent’s 
profits. 


VESTMENTS 


LBS, AMICES, BIRETTAS, CASSOCKS, 

Chasubles, Copes, Gowns, Hoods, Maniples 
Mitres, Rochets, Stocks, Stoles, Surplices, Com- 
plete Set of Best Linen Vestments with Out- 
lined Cross consisting of Alb, Chasuble, Amice, 
Stole, Maniple, and Girdle, $22.00 and $35.00. 
Post free. Mownray’s, 28 Margaret Street, 
London, W. 1, and Oxford, England. ApriIAN 
A. Buck, Distributor for U. 8. A., 665, Fifth 
Avenue, U. S, A. 


LTAR LINENS : HANDMADE—PLAIN OR 

hand embroidered. Altar Hangings, Stoles, 
Burses, Veils, Markers, Linens, silks, fringes, 
by the yard. Church designs stamped for em- 
broidering. Address Miss M. C. ANpOLIN (form- 
erly with Cox Sons and Vining) 45 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


JALTAR GUILDS, PURE LINEN FOR ALL | 


Chureh uses, Wholesale prices. Special 36 
inch, 1800 universally liked for fine surplices 
at $1.10 per yard. Write for samples. Mary 
Fawcer?t, 115 Franklin St., New York City. 


HURCH EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR HANG- 

ings. Vestments, Altar Linens, Surplices, 
ete. Only the best materials used. Prices mod- 
erate. Catalogue on application, THE SISTERS 
or St JoHN THE Divinn, 28 Major Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


HE CATHEDRAL STUDIO AND SISTERS 

of the Chureh (of London, England). All 
Church embroideries and materials. Stoles with 
erosses from $7.50 up, burse and veil from 
$15 up. Surplices, exquisite Altar Linens. 
Church Vestments imported free of duty. MIss 
L. V. MAcKrILLD, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase, Washington, D. C. Tel. Cleveland 52. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


See a A GOOD CHRISTMAS 
gift. THE GAME, “A Study of Shake- 
speare.’’ Endorsed by best authorities. Price 60 
cents. THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


HEALTH RESORT 


T. ANDREW’S CONVALESCENT HOS- 

pital, 237 E. 17th St., New York City. 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. For women re- 
covering from acute illness or for rest. Private 
Rooms $10-$20—Age limit 60. 
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BOARDING 


Atlantic City 


OUTHLAND, 111 SOUTH BOSTON AVE. 
Lovely ocean view, bright rooms, table 
unique, managed by SouTHERN CHURCHWOMAN. 


Los Angeles 


INE VILLA: “THe Housnp By THE SIDE 

OF THE ROAp.” Attractive rooms with ex- 
cellent meals in exclusive Los Angeles Home. 
Near Hotel Ambassador, Address VINE VILLA, 
684 8S. New Hampshire Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Prices $25.00 to $35.00 per week. 


New York City 


OLY CROSS HOUSE, 300 EAST FOURTH 

Street, New York. A boarding house for 
working girls,’ under care of Sister of St. 
John Baptist. Attractive sitting rooms and 
roof. Terms $6.00 per week including meals. 
Apply to the SISTER IN CHARGE. 


| CHURCH SERVICES | 


District of Columbia 


St. Agnes’ Church, Washington, D. C. 
46 Q Street, N. W. 
Sundays: 7:00 a.m., Mass for Communions 
ns 11:00 a.m, Sung Mass and Sermon 
ee 8:00 p.M., Choral Evensong. 


Daily Mass at 7:00 a.m., and Thursday 
at 9:30. 
Friday. Evensong and Intercessions at 
8:00. 
Minnesota 


Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis 
4th Avenue South at 9th Street 
Rey. Don FRANK Frnn, B.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8:00 and 11:00 a.m.; 7:45 p.m. 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Holy Days 


New York 


Cathedral of All Saints, Albany 
CuHas. C. W. Carver, B.D., Dean 
Sundays 7:30. Sung Eucharist 11:00, 4:00 
P.M. 
Week-days 


7:30,.9:00, and 5:30 P.M. 


New York City 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York 
Amsterdam Ave. and 111th Street 

Sunday Services: 8:00, 10:00, and 11:00 
A.M.; 4:00 P.M. 

Daily Services: 7:30 and 10:00 a.m.; 5:00 
P.M. 

(Choral except Mondays and Saturdays) 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. H. Purcey Sitver, S.T.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8:00, 10:00, 11:00 a.m.; 4:00 
P.M, 
Noonday Services Daily 12:20 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


A SERVICH, CONSISTING OF A CHORAL 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, with 
a sermon by the Rt. Rev. G. A. Beecher, D.D., 
Bishop of Western Nebraska, will be broad- 
cast over Westinghouse station KFKX from St. 
Mark's Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, beginning at 
11:30 p.m., Christmas Eve. 


HRIST CHURCH, STREATOR, ILL., WILL 

broadeast its Christmas festival from 
WTAX, wave length 231 metres. 8 p.m. Chil- 
dren’s Carols; 10-11 P™M., organ recital, with 
violin and cello; 11 P.M, short Christmas can- 
tata, followed by midnight BPucharist. ‘ 


T. WORTH, TEXAS, JANUARY 7TH, ST. 

Audrew’s Church, Rev. E. H. Eckel, rector, 
mixed chorus choir will broadcast over WBAP 
a program of sacred and secular music 
under the direction of Dr. H. D. Guelick, or- 
ganist-choirmaster. 


RETREAT 
Sisters of the Holy Nativity 
OUSE OF RETREAT AND REST, BAY 


Shore, Long Island, N. Y. References re- 
quired. 
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MAKE AMERICA 
MORE CHRISTIAN 


The custom of having prayers together will 
enrich family life, help the home to function, 
and ‘make America more Christian.’ 

The Manual of Prayers for Family Devo- 
tions is a convenient 40-page booklet, with 
simple arrangements of prayers for begin- 
ners in Family Devotions. 

A pocket on the inside cover contains author- 
ized Church calendar of Daily Bible Readings. 
Price 25 cents; 4 copies $1.00 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 

202 South 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


While many articles of merchandise are still 
searce and high in price, this department will 
be glad to serve our subscribers and readers in 
connection with any contemplated purchase of 
goods not obtainable in their own neighbor- 
hood. 

We will be glad to locate musical instru- 
ments, typewriters, stereopticons, building ma- 
terials, Church and Church school supplies, 
equipment, etec., new or used. Dry Goods, or 
any classes of merchandise can also be secured 
by samples or illustrations through the Bureau. 

In writing this department kindly enclose 
stamp for reply. Address Information Bureau, 
THe Living CuurcH, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Alt books noted in this column may be 
obtained of the Morehouse Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.] 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

York; N. Ye 

Essays and Letters on Orders and Jurisdic- 

tion. By F. W. Puller, M.A., of Society of 


55 Fifth Ave., New 


St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Price 
$4.50. 

The Macmillan Company. 60 Fifth Ave, New 
York, UN? “Y. 


Mind and Its Place in Nature. By Durant 
Drake, professor of Philosophy at Vassar 
College. Price $2. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 158 Fifth Ave., New 
York: INSvY? 

Five Laws That Govern Prayer. By 8S. D. 
Gordon, author of Quiet Talks Series. Five 
addresses delivered at the School of For- 
eign Missions, Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
Lakeside, Ohio. Price $1. 

Thomas Seltzer. New York, N. Y. 
The United States Senate and the Interna- 


tional Court. By Frances Kellor and An- 
tonia Hatvany. 


PAPER-COVERED BOOKS 


Sa Pee: Ke 
The Macmillan Co. 60 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. American Agents. 
The Story of the Church in Scotland. By 
Anthony Mitchell, D.D., Bishop of Aber- 
deen, 1912-1917. Little Books on Religion 


New York, 


No. 36. 
Married Life: Its Obligations, Trials, 
Dangers. By Louis Bourdaloue (1632- 


1704). Little Books on Religion No. 37. 
The Modern History of the Church of Eng- 

land. By W. HW. Frere, D.D., Bishop of 

Truro. Little Books on Religion. No. 38. 


PAMPHLETS 


A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd. 28 Margaret St., 
London, W. 1, England. 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 1801-1811 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. American Agents. 
The Order of the Service of the Meal of 
the Holy King. A Hebrew-Christian 
Liturgy. By the Rey. Paul P. Levertoff. 
(Based on early Jewish and Christian 
Liturgical Sources.) In Hebrew and Eng- 
lish. Sanctioned by the Lord Bishop of 
London for use at Holy Trinity Church, 

Shoreditch. Price 40 cts. 

The Uniats and Their Rites By Stephen 
Gaselee, M.A., F.S.A., C.B.E. Alcuin Club 
Publication. 
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Priests in Diocese of Birmingham 
Take Direct Action on Reservation 


A Sudden Death—The Bishop of 
Southwell — Religious Education 
for Adults 


The Living Church News Bureau 
London, December 4, 1925 


Diocese of Birmingham have had 

seriously to consider their present 
position owing to the difficulties raised by 
the latest action of the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, Dr. Barnes has, it is stated, re- 
fused to license assistant priests to any 
parish in which the Blessed Sacrament 
is openly reserved in church, or even to 
give a temporary permission for clergy 
to assist the incumbents in such parishes. 
The priests who are affected by this ar- 
bitrary ruling have met together, and have 
agreed to stand fast upon the following 
three points: 

(1) That they be permitted to reserve 
the Blessed Sacrament in their parish 
churches for the communion of the sick 
and dying; 

(2) That they be permitted to give Com- 
munion from the Reserved Sacrament to 
those who are legitimately prevented from 
being present at church at the ordinary 
times of service; 

(3) That they be permitted to reserve 
the Blessed Sacrament openly in the 
ehurch, so that the faithful may have ac- 
cess to it for their private devotions. 


To ANGLO-CATHOLIC CLERGY OF THE 


These priests, some twenty in number, 
will, as a consequence, forfeit all their 
grants from Church societies, the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, and Diocesan 
Funds, and it is obvious that some provi- 
sion must be made to meet this difficulty. 
They have therefore decided to form their 
own Finance Board, withdrawing alto- 
gether from any codperation with the ex- 
isting system of Diocesan Finance. 

This means that they will have to make 
financial provision for a period of not 
less, perhaps, than three years, by which 
time it may reasonably be expected that 
something definite in the way of Prayer 
Book Reyision will have been accom- 
plished. 

They estimate that they will require 
something like £3,000 to carry them suc- 
cessfully over this period of time. They 
have therefore asked the President and 
Council of the English Church Union to 
support them by a public declaration of 
consent and approval to, and of, the line 
of action upon which they have decided; 
also that the Union would inaugurate a 
Fund and invite subscriptions to the same, 
to enable them to meet their prospective 
financial difficulties. 

To this request the President and Coun- 
cil readily consented. A small sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to whom was de- 
puted the duty of drawing up a formal 
memorandum of consent and approval of 
the line of action taken by the aforesaid 
clergy; and the Secretary was authorized 
to invite subscriptions from all members 
of the Union, and from all Catholics 
throughout the country, to a “Birming- 
ham Catholic Clergy Sustentation Fund.” 
It is announced today (Friday) by the 
Secretary of the E. C. U. that already 
close upon £1,100 has been subscribed in 
less than a week. 

A SUDDEN DEATH 


A tragie sequel to the funeral solemni- 
ties of Queen Alexandra at Westminster 


Abbey was the sudden death, on Friday 
afternoon last, of the Rev. H. F. West- 
lake, Minor-Canon and Custodian of the 
Abbey since 1909. By virtue of his office, 
Minor-Canon Westlake had taken a re- 
sponsible and heavy part in the prepara- 
tion for the funeral service, and had been 
present with the other clergy of the Abbey 
at the ceremony on Friday morning. He 
had also taken part in Evensong in the 
afternoon, and, returning weary to his 
house in the Cloisters, died quite sud- 
denly soon after. 

The death of Minor-Canon Westlake in 
the very prime of life (he was only 46) 
comes as a sad blow to the many who 
knew, valued, and loved him. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that to the great Abbey 
Chureh of Westminster, which he served 
for close upon sixteen years with such 
ardent devotion, the loss is irreparable. 

He was appointed in 1909 by Dean 
Armitage Robinson to a Minor Canonry 
at the Abbey, a post which, in his case, 
was combined with the important office 
of Custodian. From that time forward he 
flung himself heart and soul into the gen- 
eral life, associations, and traditions of 
the Abbey, and before long came to be 
recognized as an historian of the first 
order. 

The two great. volumes in which he 
gives the history of Westminster Abbey 
tell their story with an accuracy and 
a mastery which makes them already 
a classic. They are a monument of loving 
industry, of scholarly research, of care- 
ful craftsmanship. 

But, although he dipped very deeply into 
the vast historical material which lay 
ready to his hand, he was no mere dry-as- 
dust student. He could write in a popular 
style and for the general multitude, no 
less than for scientifie scholars. His little 
shilling guide-book on Westminster Abbey, 
admirably put together and most readable, 
has made thousands of people all over the 
world more familiar with the countless 
treasures and associations of the Abbey 
which he loved so well and served so 
faithfully. 


THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL 


The Bishop of Southwell, the Rt. Rev. 
Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, died on Wednesday 
last at Bishop’s Manor, Southwell, Notts. 
He had for some time been suffering from 
an incurable internal complaint which had 
rendered it necessary, in the early part 
of July, that he should relinquish any gen- 
eral participation in diocesan duties, al- 
though for the greater part of the time 
subsequently he was able to deal with 
matters of pressing official importance. 
In the early days of his illness he under- 
went treatment in a London nursing-home, 
afterwards returning to Bishop’s Manor, 
where he had since remained. 

The late Bishop was seventy-four years 
of age, and had been Bishop of Southwell 
since 1904. Educated at Haileybury and 
Jesus College, Cambridge, he was or- 
dained in 1874, and afterwards became 
permanent curate of St. Clement’s, North 
Kensington, rector of Stepney, and then 
vicar of Bolton. He was consecrated Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Burnley in 1901, and 
was transferred to Southwell in 1904. 

There haye been few Bishop-Baronets 
in modern times, although the Bishop of 
Hxeter is Lord William Cecil, brother of 
the Marquess of Salisbury. Sir Hdwyn 
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was a son of the ninth Baronet of Hare- 
wood, Hereford, and a brother of the 
tenth and eleventh holders of the title, 
which dates back to 1676. He succeeded 
to the baronetey in 1923. 

Southwell is a diocese which was created 
in 1884 by the partition of the sees of 
Lincoln and Lichfield, the counties of 
Nottingham and Derby being taken from 
them respectively to form a separate dio- 
cese. The growing needs of Notts and 
Derbyshire have, however, within recent 
years led to further need of division, and 
Bishop Hoskyns had been assisduous in 
his advocacy of the claims of Derbyshire 
to be constituted a separate diocese, for 
which a large sum has been already sub- 
scribed. 

The Bishop is still affectionately remem- 
bered by many in the Hast End of London 
for the good work he did among the poor 
and working classes during the nine years 
from 1886 to 1895, when he was rector 
of Stepney. An organizer, educationalist, 
temperance reformer, and social leader, 
he took an important part in metropolitan 
Chureh affairs. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


At a conference on religious education, 
arranged by the Council of the Church 
Tutorial Classes Association, held at 
King’s College, London, last week, Dr. 
Temple, Bishop of Manchester, who pre- 
sided, spoke on The Teaching Office of 
the Church. He said that to an extent al- 
together excessive the Church’s concern 
in education had been concentrated upon 
the problem of the elementary school, and, 
even in that department, on the problem 
of the maintenance of definite, distinctive 
Church schools. The whole aim of the 
Tutorial Association had been to promote, 
in religious adult education, the methods 


| which had been found highly successful 


in connection with adult education gen- 
erally, particularly the method of the 
class in which discussion was regarded as 
an indispensable part of the program. 


Resolutions were subsequently adopted © 


to the effect that the conference considered 
it a matter of urgency that the Church 
should give full attention to the religious 
education of all her members, and should 
take special thought at this time for those 
of adolescent and adult age; recommended 
the formation of a committee in each dio- 
cese for adolescent and adult religious 
education, together with the appointment 
of diocesan secretaries for the adult work; 
pledging support to the Church Tutorial 
Classes Association, and asking a group 
of persons experienced in religious edu- 
cation to confer with the Council of the 
Association with regard to the problem 
of the religious education of the nation, 
and to take such action as might be pos- 
sible. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, speaking on 
The Religious Education of the Nation, 
said he believed that a great deal of the 
difficulties which were met with in the 
political and social world arose from the 
secularization of education. He felt that 
the excessive influence of the State on 
education had a very disturbing effect. 
What they ought to demand was that the 
Churches should have full power of co- 
operating with the State in all national 
education. 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER 


The Dean-Designate of Westminster, 
(Dr. W. Foxley Norris) preached his last 
sermon as Dean of York at York Minster 
on Advent Sunday. He remarked that 
nothing but the clearest sense of duty 
urged on him by those whose claim to 


— 
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urge it he could not dispute, would have 
induced him to leave York Minster even 
for Westminster Abbey: Pointing out that 
the special function of a dean was not the 
cure of.souls but the care of his Cathe- 
dral, Dr. Norris replied to criticisms which 
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had been made on certain changes in York 
Minster. He said there would always be 
distrust of development and dislike of 
change; yet if that spirit had prevailed, 
the Minster as it was now known would 
never have been. GEORGE PARSONS. 


Massachusetts Revives Old Custom 
of Ringing Church Bells for Christmas 


Phillips Brooks’ Birthday—Dr. 
Nicholson’s Anniversary—Beacon 
Hill Carols 


The Living Church News Bureau 
Boston, December 14, 1925 


ASSACHUSETTS IS TO REVIVE THE OLD 

: English custom of ringing the 

church bells at sun-up on Christ- 

mas morning. All over the commonwealth 

the citizens will thus be joyously reminded 
of the birthday of our Lord. 

Governor Alvin T. Fuller has sent out 
an official communication to the churches 
of all Communions in the state, endorsing 
the following suggestion of a Boston lay- 
man: 

“While listening to the reading of your 
Thanksgiving proclamation, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with your request that 
the public should display the national flag 
upon that holiday. 

“T have often wondered why the cus- 
tom of displaying the flag upon all of our 
holidays was not universally adopted. 

“Also, having read from childhood of 
the Christmas bells, I have marvelled at 
the lack of bell ringing upon Christmas 
Day. 

“‘Ring out, wild bells’ might well be 
taken as a slogan, in place of our almost 
uncanny quiet of Christmas morning. 

“While the matter is perhaps not worthy 
of a proclamation, yet I do feel that a 
Suggestion from our Governor to the ef- 
fect that Christmas bell ringing would be 
most appropriate, might result in the re- 
vival of the good old HBnglish custom. 

“Surely Massachusetts has ever been 
the state to inaugurate new and worth- 
while customs, and why not again set this 
custom ? 

“Governor Rollins, I believe, is the New 
Hampshire executive who established Old 
Home Week, and a very beautiful custom 
it has been. 

“Ts it not worthy of consideration, for 
our Governor to revive the Christmas 
morn custom of ringing the church bells 
at sun-up?” 

PHILLIPS BROOKS’ BIRTHDAY 


The ninetieth birthday of Phillips Brooks 
Was more widely observed in and near 
Boston this year than ever before. This 
custom was inaugurated by Dean Rous- 
maniere at the Cathedral fifteen years ago. 
As December 13th came on Sunday, and 
as this was the Third Sunday in Advent, 
when the sermon was expected to em- 
phasize the greatness of the Christian 
ministry, jthe Cathedral arranged for its 
preachers, both at the morning and 
evening services, to speak on Phillips 
Brooks. Bishop Lawrence was the morn- 
ing preacher, and Dr. Edward T. Sullivan, 
rector of Trinity Church, Newton Centre, 
gave the address in the evening. 

This year Trinity Church,also observed 
the birthday of its great rector by invit- 
ing Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the 
Old South Church, to preach the sermon 
on Phillips Brooks. The relationship of 
Phillips Brooks, as he was finishing his 
twenty-two years at Trinity, to Dr. Gor- 
don, as he was beginning a much longer 


pastorate at Old South, was unusually 
close. 

In reporting Dr. Gordon’s sermon, the 
Boston Herald said: 


“Why is it that on the ninetieth anni- 
versary of his birth we are glad to be here 
to recall Phillips Brooks and to thank God 
for him? Here are authority, the power 
of speech, transcendent influence, and all 
used for the production of faith in the 
people of God. Authority is one of the 
great things in the life of Phillips Brooks. 
At first sight, this seems a strange remark 
to make. Would he not have smiled at the 
thought that he had the rule over you? 
Was there ever a human being who wished 
less to rule over anyone, and who wished 
less to be ruled over by anyone? 

“Read again his great sermon on the 
words, ‘From henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.’ That whole 
grand discourse is a plea for his right, 
as a minister of Christ, to have an un- 
trammeled, unyexed personality, and to 
go his own way in the service of God and 
in the preaching of the Gospel. It is a 
plea for his own individuality, and also 
for the individuality of other men, if they 
have won the right to the free expression 
of their individuality. 

“Great authority is intrinsically one of 
the great elements of Brooks’ power. His 
was the authority of an illuminated mind. 
an unselfish mind, a public mind, a mind 
at leisure from itself. His was the author- 
ity of purpose, pure, high, invincible, with 
a triumphant splendor resting on its brow. 
His was the authority of sympathy deep 
as human need, high as human aspiration. 
and wide as the boundaries of man’s 
world. His was the authority of tender- 
ness—exquisite, surging tenderness—the 
authority of pathos deep as the tragedy of 
the world—the authority of sheer, clear 
goodness. 

“By these qualities he ruled Trinity 
Church. By these qualities he ruled in the 
thought and feelings of the city of Boston. 
By these qualities he took his place of 
authority in the religious life of the na- 
tion. And our song today, as we think of 
this great quality, is, ‘If I forget thee, 
may my right hand forget her cunning 
and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth.’ 

“A second great quality in Phillips 
Brooks was the power of speech. Phillips 
Brooks’ eloquence was inspirational elo- 
quence. His ideas and emotions and pur- 
poses and soul went forth altogether in a 
mighty march and affected people in an 
elemental way. There was nothing like it 
in the generation which preceded him, 
nothing like it contemporaneous with him, 
and there has been nothing like it since. 

“There was in it cyclonic volume, in- 
tensity and speed; there was a _ vision 
clear as sunlight; there was depth and 
beauty and power; there was the great 
message to men from God: there was a rey- 
elation in every sermon that he preached, 
impersonal as he was in his own great 
character, for his speech was the incan- 
descence of a holy soul, and the tremulous 
witness to the invisible and eternal, and 
bringing to us all a sense of the Kingdom 
of the Spirit here and beyond time. 

“We who heard this speech never can 
forget it, and must remember it as some- 
thing altogether incomparable among men 
—something for which, when we remem- 
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ber it, we give God thanks. He poured the 
light into that heart and inspiration upon 
those who listened. 

“In the third place there is Phillips 
Brooks’ transcendent influence. I have 
heard of a great many since he passed 
away who were said to be very like him. 
These remarks are made mostly by foolish 
men and sentimental women. All those 
men I have known, and they are no more 
like Phillips Brooks than you and I are 
like Hercules. 

“Never has his power been paralleled to 
bring all that is highest in men and women 
into vigor and beauty. He was a hallowing 
influence, a spiritually generating influ- 
ence in the life,of our city; and wherever 
he went men had only to touch the hem of 
his garment, and the sense of the healing 
power of God came upon them. 

“The last point at the end of a service 
like this is the creation of faith in the 
people of God. That was the great ideal 
for which Brooks lived. He was the pro- 
ducer of faith. He helped men to believe 
in their capacity for nobleness, for hero- 
ism, for self-sacrifice, for living the life 
of love, and sharing the life of the God of 
love. He helped men to believe in the 
reality of the kingdom of man in this 
world, the reality of the divine humanity 
in the world. He helped men to believe 
that this little world of time and space in 
which we are pilgrims is embraced by the 
mighty, unseen world of God.” 


DR. NICHOLSON’S ANNIVERSARY 


The Second Sunday in Advent marked 
the tenth anniversary of the rectorship of 
the Rev. George Bruce Nicholson, D.D., at 
Bmmanuel Church, Somerville. In allud- 
ing to the event at the morning service, he 
expressed his gratification at haying been 
permitted to serve with his people during 
the decade, and he appealed to them if 
they wished in any way to give concrete 
expression to their own appreciation of 
his ministry, to do so by making sure that 
the parish should be on the honor roll of 
those which make full provision for: the 
payment of their Budget apportionment 
for the next year. He had prepared a 
definite plan for the accomplishment of 
this purpose, and before the congregation 
had left the church, had received many 
signed promises of codperation, and the 
enthusiastic assurances of interest, as 
well as personal felicitations upon the an- 
niversary. 


BEACON HILL CAROLS 


The Church of the Advent choir will be 
missed this year in the singing of Christ- 
mas carols on Beacon Hill, Christmas Eve. 
It has proyed quite a strain on the choir 
to sing at the Christmas Eve service in 
the church and again at the services on 
Christmas Day. Happily the custom has 
now become quite well established for 
many organizations to take up this lovely: 
community service, inaugurated by the 
Chureh of the Advent. In announcing the 
change this Christmas, Dr. van Allen said: 


“Since the custom of carolling on the 
streets of Beacon Hill on Christmas Eve 
has grown to so great an extent from our 
small beginning, the music committee has 
decided that it is no longer expedient to 
send out the choir after the Christmas Eve 
service. The strain on their voices is too 
much, in view of the demands made upon 
them on the Feast itself.” 

RatrH M. Harper. 


Some onr asked recently whether the 
Indian Y. P. F. at Cannon Ball, N. D., 
was the first one organized among the 
Indians, to which South Dakota says No, 
as there had been one organized for four 
years in the Niobrara Deanery. The 
young Church people among the Indians 
in both places are increasingly active. 
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Thanksgiving for Locarno Treaty 
Crowds the New York Cathedral 


Memorial Pulpit Canopy—News 
Items 


The Living Church News Bureau 
New York, December 17, 1925 


ATIONAL CONSULS, AMERICAN ARMY 
N officers, Supreme Court Judges, 

public officials, prominent citizens 
and a large number not so prominent, in 
all some four thousand people, crowded 
into the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
at the four o’clock service last Sunday 
afternoon. The occasion was a service of 
thanksgiving for the signing of the treat- 
ies of Locarno, a meeting in the Cathedral, 
a temple of the Prince of Peace, in behalf 
of international peace. The great congre- 
gation taxed the capacity of the com- 
pleted portion of St. John’s; the crossing, 
galleries, and chapels were filled with 
those desiring to take part in the unique 
devotional and patriotic service. It af- 
forded another proof of the need of carry- 
ing on the work of construction of the 
Cathedral to full completion without any 
delays or interruptions. 

In keeping with the spirit of Locarno, 
the flag of Germany was carried in the 
procession along with the flags of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, nations which now 
are allies and friends of the German peo- 
ple. It marked the first appearance of the 
German flag in the Cathedral since the 
war. 

Following the reading of a tersely-ex- 
pressed telegram of approval of the ser- 
vice by President Coolidge, the Bishop of 
New York delivered a brief address. He 
characterized the conference at Locarno 
as “a triumph of the spirit of brother- 
liness and good-will over the spirit of dis- 
trust and fear and hatred.” He declared 
that “it marks the highest step yet reached 
in the bringing in of peace and fellowship 
among the nations, . . . it marks an epoch 
in the world’s spiritual history.” Bishop 
Manning took advantage of the occasion 
to do more than to rejoice over what has 
been accomplished in furthering inter- 
national peace; he made a courageous and 
forceful plea in behalf of American ad- 
herence to the World’ Court, pleaded for 
consideration of it apart from the view 
point of partisan politics, asserted that 
the people of the country are with the 
President in this matter, and that the 
group of irreconcilables misrepresent us. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, and the Hon. John 
W. Davis, former American Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, were the other 
speakers. Both these gentlemen followed 
the Bishop in stressing the need of our 
affiliation with the World Court. If we 
are sincerely interested as American 
Christians in the great matter of inter- 
national peace, we do well to rejoice over 
the significance of Locarno; but, our sin- 
cerity may be and will be questioned if 
we hold aloof from the efforts of the na- 
tions who are trying to effect world peace. 
Dr. Butler, a leader in the national Re- 
publican party, and Mr. Davis, recently 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
these men followed the Bishop of New 
York as each stood in the pulpit of a 
Christian Cathedral and pleaded for a 
more definite expression of American in- 
terest in world peace as a spiritual and 
patriotic duty. 


MEMORIAL PULPIT CANOPY 


The Rey. Dr. G. A. Carstensen, rector 
of Holy Rood Chureh, Fort Washington 
avenue and 179th Street, chose the Third 
Sunday in Advent as a fitting time to 
dedicate a new carved oak pulpit canopy 
and sounding-board. These are memorials 
to Mr. and Mrs. William E. Thorn, who 
were friends of the rector. 

The new furnishings, the product of 
Wippell and Co., of London, harmonize 
admirably with the wrought iron-work of 
the pulpit and roodscreen. Both these are 
copied from the pulpit and screen in Here- 
ford Cathedral, England. The facade of 
the church is also a replica of that at 
Hereford. 

Dr. Carstensen preached last Sunday_on 
the Christian ministry and eulogized, es- 
pecially, the late Rev. William Wilkinson, 
as “a true prophet of the Lord.” 


NEWS ITEMS 


Bishop Manning ordained three deacons 
to the priesthood last Sunday morning at 
Calvary Church. Of these, the Rey. T. A. 
Langford and the Rey. C. P. Trowbridge 
are assistants at Calvary, and the Rey. 
A. J. Hambert, Jr., is on the staff at St. 
James’ Church, Fordham. 

A large crowd of the down-town friends 
of the late Rey. William Wilkinson, 
gathered at the corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets, last Friday at noon to pay honor 
to the memory of the recently deceased 
“Bishop of Wall Street.” 

Bishop McKim of North Tokyo preached 
last Sunday morning at the Chapel of 
the Intercession, Trinity Parish, and in 


University of Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Association 


The Living Church News Bureau 
Philadelphia, December 18, 1925 


E HAVE HAD A VISIT FROM Dr. 

\ \ / Major, Principal of Ripon Hall and 

a distinguished English Modernist. 
Dr. Major preached Sunday morning at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, 
and in the evening at St. Stephen’s Church 
in the city. The next day, at a luncheon 
given by Dr. Grammer, rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Dr. Major met a num- 
ber of our Liberal Churchmen in this and 
adjacent dioceses. Prior to that Dr. Major 
had addressed the regular Monday meet- 
ing of the Clerical Brotherhood in the 
Chureh House and had a goodly company 
of clergymen for his audience. 

Some account of that occasion may 
prove of interest. It is always good to see 
people face to face and hear them; it cor- 
rects false impressions received from read- 
ing about them or even from what they 
themselves write. Some had the im- 
pression that Dr. Major was intellectual 
and clever, but a rather truculent, bellig- 
erent, and somewhat offensive person. 
On the contrary, he appears to be very 
sincere and earnest, simple and sweet 
tempered, with a pleasant and winsome 
|manner and personality. Moreover he is 
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the afternoon at the annual Church Pe- 
riodical Club service held in St. James’ 
Chureh, Madison Avenue and Seventy- 
first Street. 

The city papers announce that the Rey. 
Dr. Perey Stickney Grant will preach at 
St. Mark’s Church in the Bouwerie on Sun- 
day morning, December 27th. This will be 
Dr. Grant’s first appearance in one of our 
pulpits since his resignation as rector of 
the Church of the Ascension. 

The Rt. Rey. Paul Jones, former Bishop 
of Utah, in a speech at the Peace House 
last Sunday, denounced military training 
in schools, and ridiculed the President 
for his belief that development of the 
army and navy would tend to promote in- 
ternational peace. He said that credit 
should be given our scientists and stu- 
dents for whatever has been done along 
that line instead of to our military forces 
which, in his opinion, have developed hate 
and mistrust of America. 

The deplorable condition that prevailed 
at the Russian Cathedral last summer is 
ealled to mind by further trouble among 
these people. It is now a matter of wait- 
ing for the Courts to pronounce who is 
the rightful occupant of the Cathedral 
property, the Metropolitan, Archbishop 
Platon Rodzestvensky or John S. Ked- 
rovsky. Last Sunday, the Metropolitan 
Platon preached what he believed to be 
his last sermon at St. Nicholas’. Several 
hundred friends filled the Cathedral and 
took up an additional collection to aid 
the Archbishop in his legal fight. The 
Metropolitan has appealed to Bishop 
Manning and others in the Church for 
aid if he is forced to leave the Cathedral. 
In that event it is hoped to offer him the 
use of All Saints’ Church, Henry and 
Scammel Streets, where now American 
and Polish congregations are worshipping. 

HARRISON ROCKWELL. 


Dr. Major Expounds his Position 
Before Philadelphia Clergy Meet 


perfectly frank. You at least know what 
he thinks, what he wants, and, so far as 
he knows himself, where he is going. 

In his address, he began with the state- 
ment of certain fundamental principles to 
which every thoughtful person would give 
glad assent. He wants a synthesis between 
modern science and fundamental faith 
for the sake of religion because religion 
is essential to the moral and _ spiritual 
welfare of the race. With great emphasis 
the speaker reminded us that the Church 
is the agent and organ of the Kingdom 
of God and without the Church religion 
could not be much of a factor in life. He 
laid down as the three principles of 
Modernism, the value of truth, of the 
Christian religion, and of the Church. He 
stated that the aim of Modernism was the 
reorientation of the last to the other two. 

He claimed for Modernism a positive 
and constructive and catholic program, 
and dissociated Modernism from what he 
ealled the negative, destructive, and sec- 
tarian program of Liberal Protestantism, 
especially as manifested in Germany and 
notably illustrated in Harnack. Disagree- 
ing with Dean Inge, he asserted that 
English Modernists, especially the younger 
men, bad found inspiration and help in 
the Modernist Movement in the Roman 
Chureh as exemplified in such men as 
Tyrrell and Loisy, though he deplored the 
hopelessness of the ultimate issue of 
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Loisy’s idea of the difference between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of the 
Church. ; 

Dr. Major gave as his reasons for think- 
ing that the Anglican Communion offered 
the best opportunity and greatest hope 
for this synthesis between science and 
faith: first, its comprehensiveness making 
room, as it does, for many men of many 
minds; second, its historic continuity in 
thought and institutions; and third, its 
ability to link up art and religion in 
catholic ceremonial and practices. 

With great emphasis, earnestness, and 
reiteration Dr. Major insisted that the 
great principle of Modernism is that the 
Christian religion is, and must ever be, 
Christocentric, and he defined Christ in 
these words, “The supreme unveiling of 
the divine nature under human conditions 
in the person of Jesus.” 

All that was excellent, and excellently 
put, with simplicity and earnestness and 
conviction. Bishop Gore or Dean Inge 
might either have said it all. Bishop Hall 
and Bishop Lawrence might either have 
said it. And all of us would have agreed 
with each of them. The rub came when 
Dr. Major, with engaging, and rather un- 
usual and refreshing, frankness, told us 
quite straightly what he considered to be 
the results of all this in a concrete way 
and what he hoped it would bring about 
within the Church. Then, to many of us, 
the utter hopelessness of any synthesis 
between his program and the Nicene Faith 
was clear. They represent, not different 
minds, but contrary and antagonistic 
minds. They may be gentle and patient 
with one another, but they can never be 
in harmony. They might conceivably live 
side by side, but never together and in 
unity. They may both be religions, but 
they are not the same religion. 

The speaker’s definite suggestions ran 
along this line: “Maintain the comprehen- 
siveness of the Church.” That poor word 
“comprehension !’’ If words have feelings, 
how tired and worn, discouraged and re- 
sentful, “comprehension” must often be- 
come at the way it is relentlessly worked 
and overworked, and made to do overtime 
for a half dozen different words and 
ideas. It has its place, and a worthy one, 
and we are right to use it. But every time 
we feel called upon to be good natured, 
polite, and escape trouble, we fall back 
on that Mesopotamian word, “comprehen- 
sion.” Sometimes we mean that excellent 
thing, diversity in unity which may pro- 
duce a harmony. Sometimes we mean that 
wretching thing, merely placing con- 
trarieties and antagonisms in a juxtapo- 
sition which can only produce an explo- 
sion. It is like the comprehension of an 
overloaded trolley car. It comprehends 
every kind and condition. It is comprehen- 
sive. It is also stuffy, crowded, uncom- 
fortable, odorous, and disagreeable. Only 
necessity takes one into its comprehen- 
siveness. Only relief follows upon being 
released from its comprehensiveness. 

Dr. Major urged that Apostolic Succes- 
sion be steadfastly retained and stoutly 
maintained. But he hastened to explain 
that he did not wish it retained because 
of any supposed relation of Apostolic Suc- 
cession to the validity of Orders or valid 
administration of the Sacraments. Indeed 
he told us that, in his judgment, it was 
not needed for that purpose at all, as the 
inherent priesthood of the laity was all 
any man needed for validity of ministry 
or valid administration of the Sacraments. 
But he thought that the sense of continu- 
ity had some sort of utilitarian value, and 
very great sentimental value. It gave us 
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sort of family tree. One could not help 
wondering how long it would be before 
thoughtful and conscientious people would 
come to see the stupidity, not to say the 
erass immorality, of maintaining an insti- 
tution like Apostolic Succession, which is 
an offense to millions of Christians and 
helps to keep Christianity divided to its 
shame and weakness, for no better and 
compelling reasons than a certain utili- 
tarianism and a sentimental conviction 
that it gives Episcopalians a comfortable 
feeling of superiority and allows them “to 
point with pride’ to a long and distin- 
guished ancestry ! 

The definition of Christ given above— 
“The supreme unveiling of the divine na- 
ture under human conditions in the per- 
son of Jesus’—has a nice sound, but I 
wondered if any devout Unitarian would 
have any difficulty in assenting to it as 
a fair definition of his estimate of Jesus 
Christ. The test might come if you sub- 
stituted the word “supernatural” for the 
rather uncertain word “supreme.” 

Dr. Major would retain, he said, the 
Nicene Creed in the Eucharist, but in the 
form in which it left the Council of Nicea. 
It would begin with the word “we,” so 
that its use would be “the corporate reci- 
tation of an historic statement of belief,” 
rather than a personal and explicit con- 
fession of faith. He would have the em- 
phasis laid on the homoousion, and omit 
all reference to the method of the Incar- 
nation, as by a virginal conception. He 
would do away+ with all reference to the 
‘physical’ (by which it is to be presumed 
the speaker meant bodily) resurrection 
and ascension of our Lord. Thus sum- 
marily and simply we would rid ourselves 
of the difficulty of anything miraculous in 
our faith. He would also wish that we 
might get rid of the eschatological impli- 
eations of the Creed, on the ground that 
we haye no right to expect anything re- 
sembling a visible return of Jesus. 

The omission of the Apostles’ Creed 
from the Baptismal vows is what Dr. 
Major wants, but he proposes a com- 
promise, namely, that if any one wishes to 
be baptized in that faith, then that Creed 
may be used. But if any one does not wish 
to be baptized in that faith then that 
Creed may be omitted and a much simpler 
statement of faith substituted. That is to 
say, the person to be baptized shall de- 
termine the faith of the Church into 
which he seeks admission. Very easy and 
very curious! 

Indeed Dr. Major went much further, 
and urged that room be made in the 
Church for distinctively and deliberately 
anti-sacramental doctrines. He said that 
the Sacraments of Baptism and _ the 
Eucharist should be entirely optional with 
the individual. In no case should any one 
be urged as a duty to use the Hucharist, 
for, Dr. Major said, the Christian doctrine 
of the Eucharist under which we have 
been living is Pauline and not the Gospel; 
indeed our Lord’s connection with the 
doctrine of the Eucharist as a perpetual 
sacrament is extremely doubtful. If any 
one objects to being baptized sacramen- 
tally, then the Church should provide some 
sort of purely spiritual self-consecration 
and accept that as quite sufficient in the 
place of the sacrament of Baptism. And 
in support of this contention as to the 
unessential nature of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, the speaker quoted St. Paul’s 
words to the Corinthians, ‘‘Christ sent me 
not to baptize but to preach the Gospel.” 
We need not hesitate to change the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Bucharist ‘because, 
after all, it is only Pauline, and therefore 
We need not hesitate to 
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change the Christian doctrine of Baptism 
because, after all, it is not Pauline, and 
therefore not binding. To say the least, 
that is all a little bewildering! 

Traces of Dr. Major’s Tractarian days 
remain. He would retain many Catholic 
practices and ceremonies because they are 
beautiful. They are art. And art is help- 
ful to religion. The question insists on 
intruding itself, How long will practices 
and ceremonies retain any reality for 
people after the intellectual convictions 
which produced them, which alone explain 
them, and which alone justify them, have 
been thrown overboard? 

One final impression: there are Modern- 
ists and Modernists. There is no such 
thing as Modernism. It is too purely and 
hopelessly individualistic to become even 
an “ism,’’ much less a common body of 
faith. Each Modernist is a law unto him- 
self, has a faith, a theology, a program, 
all his own, and no two of them appear 
to agree except on the proposition that it 
is good to disagree, and that it really 
makes no great difference whether the 
Chureh has any common faith, definite 
conviction, or positive message to pro- 
claim to the world. We have Modernists 
in our American Church who accept the 
appellation. Most of them are altogether 
fine men personally, men of intellectual 
ability, sincerity of purpose, and conse- 
eration of life. They are really Moderns 
rather than Modernists. The Church would 
be distinctly the poorer without them and 
their contribution of balancing thought. 
They are fine examples of that diversity 
in unity which produces harmony among 
us and is real comprehension. There are 
others who haye travelled so far away 
from anything resembling the Nicene 
Faith, that one wonders (not how to get 
rid of them from the Church, an unlovely 
thought which Christian men all deplore 
even when it is a necessity) what pos- 
sible reason they can have for desiring 
to remain in the Church as officials: for 
surely they cannot seriously think that 
the Church will so far alter its constitu- 
tion, faith, and nature as not only to in- 
clude them but to adopt the program they 
as individuals propose for the whole 
Church. 


UNIVERSITY 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


There is in Philadelphia a piece of real 
ecclesiastical comity in connection with 
the religious life at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Six religious bodies haye 
definite work among the students and em- 
ploy student pastors, the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Lutherans, Reformed, 
and the Church. Each organization has its 
own separate work among its own mem- 
bers. In the Church’s case there is, as 
chaplain, the Rev. John R. Hart, who car- 
ries on the work among the Church stu- 
dents at the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, situated just off the campus, and for 
several years now given over entirely to 
the students. All these organizations com- 
bine in what is called the Christian Asso- 
ciation of the University of Pennsylvania 
and work together in common enterprises, 
such as student conferences, common Bible 
study, and various social activities for the 
whole student body. It has worked excel- 
lently and is probably the best organized 
and most successful religious work among 
students in the country. 

This common work has outgrown the 
poor housing equipment it has had and is 
in need of a building adequate for the 
work and of a dignity commensurate with 
the importance of the work. The project 
of raising three-quarters of a million dol- 
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lars to erect, equip, and endow such a 
building was formally launched at a 
luncheon last Monday given to the clergy 
of the six Christian organizations in- 
volved. Mr. Benj. West Fraser, Diocesan 
Treasurer and President of the Board of 
Directors of the Christian Association, 
presided. Addresses were made by the 
Vice Provost of the University, by one of 
the students, by the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, Mr. Benj. Ludlow, director | of 
the campaign. All these explained the 
work and its need of the new equip- 
ment. ; 

The chief address was made by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions. It was a mov- 
ing and convincing plea for the recogni- 
tion of the terrible danger of separating 
religious training from the general edu- 
eation of youth. Dr. Speer pointed out 
what is not generally known or considered, 
that the primary cause of taking religious 
training from the public school was not 
lack of interest in the importance of re- 
ligion nor sectarian fears and prejudices, 
but, on the contrary, the conviction that 
religion was of such great and sacred im- 
portance that it could be safely trusted 
only to the home and thé Church. In those 
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days the home did care about the re- 
ligious training of the children and did 
give the Church an opportunity to play its 
part in the nurture of the child’s soul. 
Now we have come to the pass when 
family religion is feeble and the Church 
gets little support and help in the training 
cf the child life. Somehow that condition 
must be redeemed. Work among college 
students is an attempt of organized re- 
ligion to make its impress on the mind and 
soul of the men who intellectually and 
otherwise are bound to become the leaders 
of the community. Dr. Speer replied suc- 
cinctly and emphatically to the charge of 
the President of Columbia University to 
the effect that the chief trouble is with the 
illiterate preacher, by asserting that the 
irreligious teacher is quite as much to 
blame. 

The program proposed for the campaign 
in January to raise the three-quarters of 
a million was enthusiastically approved by 
the clergy present, and it is hoped that 
the whole sum will be in hand and pledged 
by the end of January. The Bishop and 
Executive Council of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania had already approved the plan, 
and promised the hearty support of the 
Church. GILBERT PEMBER. 


Chicago Adopts Ancient Custom 
of Singing Christmas Carols 


Elected Serbian Bishop 


The Living Church News Bureau 
Chicago, December 17, 1925 


Church choirs, which, for many years 

have practised the age-long custom 
of singing old carols at Christmas time, 
the same custom is being widely observed 
this year in Chicago. A city committee, of 
which Mayor Dever is honorary chairman, 
and Mr. Harry Hdward Freund of the 
musical research bureau, is director, se- 
lected the carols, two English and two 
German, to be sung as the official songs 
throughout the city during the Christmas 
season. Fifteen prominent Chicagoans are 
on the committee. 

The four carols selected are very popu- 
lar and well suited to all voices. They are. 
The First Nowell, harmonized by Sir 
John Stainer, and one of the -oldest of 
French-English carols; Silent Night, by 
Franz Gruber, also harmonized by Stainer, 
a German song from Salzburg; God Rest 
You, Merry Gentlemen, a traditional song, 
also harmonized by Stainer, and a leading 
English carol; and Away in a Manger, the 
words by Luther, and the music adapted 
to the tune of Flow Gently, Sweet Afton. 
Copies of the four carols have been dis- 
tributed to the schools, clubs, churches, 
theaters, musie clubs, and other organiza- 
tions codperating in the movement. The 
choice has been warmly commended by 
leading musical directors. 

Mrs. A. C. Heath, head of the music de- 
partment of the Chicago public schools, 
praised the carols as four of the most 
beautiful ever written. ; 

“The sentiment in them,” said Mrs. 

Heath, “is universal. Simplicity of the 
music is one of the chief charms. Every- 
one can sing these carols with enjoyment 
from the grand opera singer to the man 
in the street. They were originally written 
to be sung by everybody.” 

These carols and others are being broad- 
cast over the radio by an a capella 
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choir directed by Dr. P. C. Lutkin, the 
well-known Churchman, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Music at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston. In many of the sub- 
urbs and small towns around Chicago, 
earols are being sung as part of the 
community Christmas Tree exercises on 
Christmas Hve. 


ELECTED SERBIAN BISHOP 


For the last three years the Rt. Rey. 
Archimandrite Mardary, of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, has been acting as or- 
dinary of the Serbian Church in the 
United States and Canada. Last week it 
was announced that word had been re- 
ceived from Belgrade, the seat of the 
Serbian Church, that the Archimandrite 
had been elected Bishop of the Church 
in the United States and Canada. The 
Bishop-elect has left for Europe to be 
consecrated by the twelve bishops of Ser- 
bia and the Patriarch Dimitrie in the Ca- 
thedral at Belgrade. He was given a re- 
ception on the night of December 11th at 
the Jugo-Slay consulate in Chicago, Dr. 
Bozidar Puritch, the Jugo-Slav consul in 
Chicago, being on the reception committee. 
During his stay in this country, Dr. Mar- 
dary has established parishes in all the 
large cities of the continent where large 
numbers of his countrymen live. One of 
the outstanding accomplishments near 
Chicago has been the establishment, north 
of Libertyville, Ill, of an orphanage for 
Serbian children. Here the Archimandrite 
lives part of the time. The new buildings, 
which includes a chapel, stand on a height 
of ground just west of the Desplaines 
River. About three miles to the south, on 
the east side of the river, the new St. 
Mary’s orphanage is building, a beautiful 
memorial to the wife of Mr. Britton I. 
Budd. 

Dr. Mardary has many friends among 
the clergy and laity of the Church who 
sympathize with him in his work, and who 
will rejoice at his election to the episco- 
pate. H. B. Gyrwn. 


DeceMBer 26, 1925 


CONSECRATION OF 
REV. W. M. M. THOMAS 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—The Presiding Bishop 
has taken order for the ordination and 
consecration of the Rev. William Matthews 
Merrick Thomas, as Suffragan Bishop- 
elect of the Missionary District of South- 
ern Brazil, as follows: 

Time and Place: Holy Innocents’ Day, 
December 28, 1925, St. Paul’s Church, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Consecrator: the Most Rev. Ethelbert 
Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Bethlehem, 
and Presiding Bishop. 

Co-Consecrators: the Rt. Rev. Lucien 

Lee Kinsolving, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Southern Brazil, and the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Blount Cheshire, D.D., Bishop of North 
Carolina. 
_ Presenters: the Rt. Rev. John Gardner 
Murray, D.D., Bishop of Maryland, and 
the Rt. Rey. Philip Cook, D.D., Bishop of 
Delaware. 

Preacher: the Rt. Rev. William Cabell 
Brown, D.D., Bishop of Virginia. 

Attending Presbyters: the Rey. Roger 
A. Walke, St. Mark’s Church, Pikesville, 
Md., and the Rey. Upton B. Thomas, Trin- 
ity Church, Troy, Ohio. 

Registrar: the Rey. Charles L. Pardee, 
D.D., New York City. 


CONSECRATION OF 
DR. WALTER MITCHELL 


New York, N. Y.—The Presiding Bishop 
has taken order for the ordination and 
consecration of the Rev. Walter Mitchell, 
D.D., as Bishop-elect of the Missionary 
District of Arizona, as follows: 

Time and Place: Tuesday, January 5, 
1926, at 10:45 a.m., Christ Church Pro- 
Cathedral, Trenton, N. J. 

Consecrator: the Most Rev. John Gard- 
ner Murray, D.D., Bishop of Maryland 
and Presiding Bishop. 

Co-Consecrators: the Rt. Rev. Paul 
Matthews, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey, 
and the Rt. Rey. Junius Walter Atwood, 
D.D., Bishop in Charge of Arizona. 

Presenters: the Rt. Rev. Albion Wil- 
liamson Knight, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
of New Jersey, and the Rt. Rev. Kirkman 
George Finlay, D.D., Bishop of Upper 
South Carolina. 

Preacher: the Rt. Rev. William Alex- 
ander Guerry, D.D., Bishop of South Caro- 
lina. 

Attending Presbyters: the Rey. W. H. 
DuBose, D.D., Sewanee, Tenn., and the 
Rey. Richard Bland Mitchell, New York 
City. 

Master of Ceremonies: the Rey. Charles 
S. Lewis, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Registrar: the Rev. Charles L. Pardee, 
D.D., New York City. 


NEW YORK CHURCH 
DECISION APPEALED 
New York, N. Y.— With respect to a 
recent court decision in New York ousting 
the Metropolitan Platon from the Russian 
Cathedral in that city and upholding the 


right of the claimant Kedrovsky to the _ 


same, thereby recognizing the Russian 
“Living Church” as the Church of Russia 
in place of the remnant of the old Ortho- 
dox Church, an appeal has been taken 
from the decision to the Court of Appeals, 
which will probably result in a stay of 
execution of the judgment and will, there- 
fore, preserve the status quo until the de- 
cision of the higher court some months 
later. It is understood that Mr. George 
Zabriskie will represent Metropolitan Pla- 
ton in the appeal. 
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. Dr. Thomas, Missionary Suffragan, 
to be Consecrated in Baltimore 


. 


A Remarkable Development — A 
Significant Letter—Women Back 
National Council 


The Living Church News Bureau 

Baltimore, December 16, Teas} 

HE Rey. Witt1am M. M. THomMas, 

| D.D., elected Suffragan Bishop of 

Southern Brazil by the late Gen- 

eral Convention, will be consecrated in 

St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, the Rey. 

Arthur B. Kinsolving, D.D., rector, on the 

Monday after Christmas, December 28th. 

Further details appear on another page of 
this issue of THe Livine CHURCH. 

The Diocese of Maryland is keenly in- 
terested in the Bishop-elect, as Dr. Thomas 
is a Maryland boy, and the Diocese ean, 
therefore, take a personal pride in him. 

The Emmanuel Church Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary is to present him with 
his episcopal vestments, and an exquisite 
pectoral cross is to be given him by the 
Maryland Diocesan Auxiliary. The Church 
Service League of the Diocese was to have 
held itself responsible for the Bishop’s 
ring; but the Bishop’s brother, Mr. John 
H. Thomas, of New York City, has asked 
for this privilege. 


A REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Trinity Church at Ten Hills, Baltimore, 

the Rey. Edmund H. Gibson, rector, has 
had a one hundred per cent growth within 
the past year. This includes the size of 
the communciant list, the average congre- 
gations, Church school attendance, and 
organizational increases. A year ago, Trin- 
ity was looked upon as a church with 
community opportunity. At the present 
time, by taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, Trinity has achieved the reputa- 
tion of being an Episcopal church for the 
Community, rather than a community 
church. 
! Among the outstanding features of the 
life of the church is the proportionately 
large number of men who are upholding 
the activities of the parish. Trinity has 
adopted a missionary in the field, the 
Rey. W. J. Reed, who recently departed 
for Liberia. In addition to paying part of 
Mr. Reed’s salary, the organizations of 
the parish plan to give him material as- 
sistance throughout the year. 

Not only has Trinity gone over the top 
with her missionary assessment this year, 
but the rector and vestry have sequested 
an increased assessment for 1926. 


A SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


The following letter speaks for itself. 
It was received this week by the chairman 
of Maryland’s Committee on the National 
Deficit. Episcopalians may well “take 
notice !” ; ‘ 


“Dear Dr. 

“After Church yesterday, Mrs.——{ 
and I decided to give $200, per check 
herewith, toward the National Deficit of 
the Episcopal Church. As you doubtless 
know, neither of us is an Episcopalian, 
and if Episcopalians do their part in pro- 
portion to what we are doing, the fund 
throughout the Country will easily be 
raised. 

“With kindest personal regards, 
“Yours sincerely, 
= “ 


WOMEN BACK NATIONAL COUNCIL 


A large attended meeting of the Dioc- 
esan Woman’s Auxiliary was held in the 


Diocesan House on Wednesday, December 
16th, Mrs. Albert Sioussat, President, 
in the chair. The subject under considera- 
tion, apart from routine business, was the 
best manner in which the Auxiliary of the 
Diocese may back up the pledge of the 
National Auxiliary to assist and stand 
back of the work of the National Coun- 
cil. Great interest and enthusiasm was 
manifested. The rector of Grace and St. 
Peter’s Church, Baltimore, presented the 
matter of Maryland’s allotted share 
towards the National Deficit. 


MARYLAND CLERICUS 


The December meeting of the Maryland 
Clericus was held in the parish house of 
St. Michael and All Angels’ Church on 
Monday, December 14th. The Rev. 
Charles E. Perkins, rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Alameda, Baltimore, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. The 
speaker of the day was Dr. Ethel Bow- 
man, a professor at Goucher College, and 
her subject was The Subconscious Mind. 


A PUBLIC RECEPTION 


A reception to Mrs. John Gardner Mur- 
ray, wife of the Presiding Bishop-elect, 
was given by the women of the Church in 
Maryland, in EHmmanual Church, Balti- 
more, the Rey. Hugh Birekhead, rector, on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 16th, 
from three to six o’clock. Mrs. Murray is 
deeply beloved by all the members of the 
Church in Maryland, and a great number 
of women gathered together to do her 
honor. 


Maryland wishes the General Church 
a blessed Christmas, and,a progressive 
New Year under the leadership of Mary- 
land’s Bishop! H. P. ALMON ABBOTT. 


PADDOCK LECTURES 


New York, N. Y.—The Paddock Lect- 
ures for 1925-1926 will be delivered in the 
chapel of the Good Shepherd, of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in the second 
and third weeks in January, 1926, at six 
o’clock, P.M., on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, January 4th, 6th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 
and 15th, by the Rey. Marshall Bowyer 
Stewart, D.D., Professor of Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology at Nashotah House, on 
the subject, God and Reality. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ELECTS BISHOP 


Concorp, N. H.—The Rey. John T. Dal- 
las, D.D., vicar of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, Mass., was elected Bishop of New 
Hampshire on the eighth ballot at a spe- 
cial Convention held in Concord, Decem- 
ber 16th. 

Dr. Dallas obtained a majority of the 
lay votes on the third ballot, to which 
the clergy concurred on the eighth. The 
Ven. Arthur M. Dunstan, Archdeacon and 
Executive Secretary of the Diocese, was 
the second leading candidate, and among 
others were the Rey. Dr. Thomas Cline, 
of New York City, the Rey. Henry Harri- 
son Hadley, of Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
Rt. Rey. Arthur W. Moulton, D.D., Bishop 
of Utah. 


The Rey. Dr. Dallas is a graduate of 


Yale University of the class of 1904, and| 


of the Union Theological Seminary of the 
class of 1908. Dartmouth College conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity on him 
in 1922. He was ordained to the diaconate 
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in 1908 and to the priesthood in 1909 by 
Bishop Brewster. 

Dr. Dallas at first associated himself 
with the Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
first as chaplain and later as associate 
headmaster. He was also connected, at 
the time, with St. John’s Church, Water- 
bury. For war work he did religious work 
in various training camps, after which he 
became a curate in St. John’s, Waterbury. 

In February, 1920, he became rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Hanover, N. H., 
which cure he left to become vicar of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Boston, last year. 


ILLNESS OF 
DEAN ROUSMANIERE 

Boston, Mass.—The Very Rey. Edmund 
8S. Rousmaniere, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston, is critically ill at his 
home, 56 Chestnut St., having suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy earlier in the month. 
Dean Rousmaniere is now in his sixty- 
eighth year, and has been dean of the 
Cathedral since 1912. 


MIDWEST CHURCH WOMEN 

Racine, Wis.—The meeting of the House 
of Churchwomen of thé Province of the 
Mid-west will be held in connection with 
the Conference for Diocesan and Parish 
officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary, in Tay- 
lor Hall, Racine, Wis., January 12th to the 
15th. 

The meeting is open to all Church- 
women, and it is earnestly hoped that all 
branches of work in the Church will be 
represented. Those attending are urged to 
plan to remain for the entire time, as all 
the sessions will be of interest. 

Reservations should be sent to Mrs. 
xeorge Biller, Taylor Hall, Racine, Wis., 
before January 10, 1926, 


THE CORPORATE GIFT 


New Yorr, N. Y.—This is the third 
triennium in which the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary has undertaken to secure offerings 
for a corporate gift, in addition to the 
regular offerings of its members, and the 
United Thank Offering. 

In 1919-21 the Emery Fund was thus es- 


tablished, and in 1922-25, the Bishop 
Tuttle Memorial, a training school for 


Negro women Church workers, at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and a house in New York 
for the use of missionaries on furlough or 
under appointment, who were in New 
York for study or other reasons. The 
money for these two triennial gifts was 
all raised. 

The objects for 1926-28 are taken from 
the Advance Program of the Church's 
work. They are not “specials.’”’ The women 
feel they must first support the Budget, 
but they are further undertaking to pro- 
vide for some advance work by the fol- 
lowing gifts, to come from additional of- 
ferings: 


St. Agnes’ School, Kyoto ........ 25,000 
St. Timothy’s Hospital equipment 

and doctor’s house, Cape Mount, 

Liberiar .«ysisrpe hate oid escheat 20,000 
Worlesin @ Elaitl aecrute oth online 12,500 
ChurehVati Bazinio, P.Is teen ee 18,000 
St. Mark’s School, Nenana, Alaska 15,000 
Chureh at Livramento, Brazil .... 8,000 

The chairman of the committee in 


charge of this corporate gift is Mrs. Rob- 
ert Burkham, 5035 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. The vice-chairman is Miss 
Louisa Davis, Leesburg, Va.; the second 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Charles H. Boynton, 
3 Chelsea Square, New York City; the 
treasurer, Miss Nannie Hite Winston, 
1401 South Third St., Louisville, Ky. 
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1926 CHURCH CONGRESS 


New Yor, N. Y.—The Church Congress 
for 1926 is to meet in the city of Rich- 
mond, Va., it is announced by the Gen- 
eral Secretary, the Rey. Samuel M. Dor- 
rence, of New York. The opening session 
will come on Tuesday evening, April 27th, 
and the closing session on the afternoon 
of Friday, April 30th. The sessions will be 
held in the auditorium of the Hotel Jef- 
ferson. 

The executive committee of the Con- 
gress is making gratifying progress in the 
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arrangement of the Congress program. The 


Rt. Rey. Theodore I. Reese, D.D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Southern Ohio, is to be the 
preacher at the corporate communion ser- 
vice of the Congress on the morning of 
April 28th. Among other 
speakers, who haye already accepted 
places on the program are Bishop Tucker 
of Southern Virginia, the Rev. Dr. Bowie, 
of Grace Church, New York, the Rey. Dr. 
Barry, of the Chureh of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, New York, the Rey. Dr. Norwood, of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, the 
Rey. Dr. George Craig Stewart, of St. 
Luke’s Church, Evanston, Ill., and the 
Rey. Dr. Frank Nelson, of Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN CHURCH CLUB 


Detroit, Micu.—Considerable interest 
has attached to several meetings of the 
Church Club of the Diocese of Michigan, 
which have been held this fall. In October 
the Hon. Henry S. Hulbert, Judge of the 
Detroit Juvenile Court, and Mr. EF. FE. 
Piper, Diocesan Superintendent of Relig- 
ious Education, spoke on the subject of 
work for youth. At this meeting, which 
was held at St. John’s Church, plans were 
inaugurated for raising a fund of $15,000 
to finance a three-year program of work 
among the boys of the Diocese. 

On November 19th, at the Church of the 
Messiah, a resumé of the New Orleans 
Convention was given by Mr. W. T. Bar- 
bour. 

The annual meeting of the club will be 
held Tuesday, January 19th, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral House. This will be Bishop’s 
Night, and Bishop Page will tell the men 
of the Diocese something of his plans and 
hopes for 1926. The annual election will 
be held at this meeting. 

An unusual feature of the cluh’s ac- 
tivity will be the presentation to the 
Bishop and Executive Council of a report 
recommending a program of development 
for the next twenty-five years. 


COMMUNITY WORK AT 
MONTEAGLE, TENN. 


MontTracire, TENN.—A community house 
for work among the mountain people of 
this vicinity has recently been erected 
through the interest of Archdeacon Clai- 
borne, who secured the funds for its 
erection and equipment. A large assembly 
room, two smaller rooms, one for little 
children and one for use as a kitchen, 
with a third room for use as a library, 
comprise the prinicipal parts of the build- 
ing. A clothing bureau has been opened 
by the DuBose School. The wife of one 
member of its faculty has started a sew- 
ing class for some forty girls, and it was 
she who first attempted the work of a 
library for the children, In addition to the 
library hours, story hours for the children 
are held. Then the DuBose students have 
earried on, for two and a half years, a 
weekly Young People’s League, when both 
young and old come for an evening, which 
consists of a Bible talk, music, and games. 
This league each Christmas assembles 
groceries for some destitute family on the 
mountain. During the year, through the 
league, the young folks have enjoyed a 
field day, hikes, musical evenings, and 
parties of different kinds. 

A reception to Bishop Maxon recently 
in this community house received partici- 
pation from people coming from miles 
around. The Bishop delivered a splendid 
talk on the importance of the “get-to- 
gether’ spirit in the country, and Mr. 
George Partin, a man who grew up on the 
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mountain, and whose interest has always 
been in the best development of the Cum- 
berland ranges, spoke feelingly of the peo- 
ple’s appreciation of the life and work of 
Archdeacon Claiborne and his splendid 
contribution to the improvement of condi- 
tions on the mountain, in his work for the 
hospital at Sewanee, the mountain mis- 
sions, and the people themselves. 


BISHOP BRATTON RECOVERING 


New OrtreAns, La.—The Rt. Rey. T. D. 
Bratton, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi, who 
has been in a New Orleans hospital for 
the past four months, has sufficiently re- 
covered his health to be allowed to return 
to his home in Jackson, Miss. 

Bishop Bratton left New Orleans at 
noon on December 16th. A number of 
the members of the Standing Committee 
of his Diocese, headed by the Rev. Walter 
B. Capers, D.D., met him on his arrival 
in Jackson and took him to his home, 
Battle Hill. 

It is recalled that Bishop Bratton had 
been nominated to deliver the sermon at 
the late General Convention in New Or- 
leans, but that, on account of his illness, 
the Rt. Rey. Dr. Gailor, Bishop of Tennes- 
see, delivered it to the great congregation 
in Audubon Park, on the -first day of the 
Convention. 

The Bishop’s condition is described as 
being greatly improved. 


A COLORED CHURCH 


Boston, Mass.—Sunday, December 6th, 
was anniversary day at St. Cyprian’s 
Church, Boston, for colored people. On 


that day the minister in charge, the Rev. 
David Leroy Ferguson, completed five 
years of successful and progressive work 
in the South End. Under him land for a 
chureh has been purchased and a $60,000 
chureh building erected. A congregation, 
which started some fourteen years ago in 
a private house with a few people in at- 
tendance, has grown as few congregations 
erow in a short time. The church with a 
seating eapacity of 400 is now well filled 
at both morning and evening services. 
During the five years Mr. Ferguson has 
added by confirmation and by communi- 
eants received nearly 500 to his member- 
ship, which represents a growth of al- 
most 100 persons per year. A spirit of 
unanimity and effective codperation has 
characterized the work. The next five 
years bid fair to be just as successful and 
just as full of fine results as the last. 


ATLANTA’S PROGRAM CAMPAIGN 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Every effort is being 
made by the Diocese of Atlanta to reach 
two goals. The first of these is to com- 
plete payment in full of the Budget quota 
of the Diocese to the Program of the 
Chureh for 1925, which amounts to $20,- 
000. The second is the pledging in full of 
the 1926 quota of $16,200. 

When the matter of the deficit faced by 
the National Council was brought up at 
General Convention and many dioceses 
came forward and made pledges to liqui- 
date this deficit, Atlanta was not num- 
bered among these. It felt that, if it should 
make a pledge at all, it could not guar- 
antee its full payment. But it has taken 
the matter seriously to heart and confi- 
dently expects to pay its full 1925 quota, 
if it has to borrow the funds, to do so, 
before January 1st. The prospects are very 
bright indeed and it expects not only to 
clean up the quota for 1925 but also to 
pledge and pay the 1926 allotment in full 
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to the Program campaign. Helping in the 
accomplishment of these goals have been 
the services of the Rey. Chas. Clingman, 
rector of the Church of the Advent, Bir- 
mingham, Ala, who, as a representative 
of the National Council, has gone through 
the Diocese with the Executive Secretary, 
the Rev. Cyril EF. Bentley. 

Realizing the success of the Program 
of the Church depends upon the knowl- 
edge that people have of the Church’s 
work, the diocesan authorities have been 
making an earnest effort to obtain more 
subscriptions to national Church papers 
in the Diocese. An effort has been made to 
have a representative in each congrega- 
tion take over this task, but, in go- 
ing over the Diocese, the Bxecutive Sec- 
retary has personally solicited and ob- 
tained many subscriptions to The Spirit 
of Missions, and other Church papers. 

To inerease the knowledge of Church 
people further, it has been asked one or 
more interested laymen be appointed in 
each church whose duty it will be to keep 
the congregation informed constantly as 
to the work of the diocese and the Gen- 
eral Church. They will be called upon to 
send out letters, to assist the treasurers 
in the collection of pledges, and to make 
a short address at least once a month on 
the work being maintained by the money 
from the red side of the envelopes. 


WORKING FOR PROGRAM 
IN MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A report of the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Field Department 
of the Diocese of Milwaukee, the Ven. Wil- 
liam Dawson, states that, in the fall prep- 
aration for the Every-member Canvass 
in the various parishes, ten parishes were 
visited by the Rey. G. Warfield Hobbs, 
from the Missions House, one of them in 
company with Mr. Charles F. Smith, dioc- 
esan chairman; three others by Mr. Smith 
alone; two by the Rev. Harwood Sturte- 
vant, of Racine; three by the Rey. A. H. 
Lord, of Milwaukee, two of them in con- 
nection with the executive secretary; and 
seventeen by the executive secretary. Ad- 
vance reports as to the results of the can- 
vass show that up to December 17th, nine 
parishes and eight missions reporting 
show a net increase of $2,413.88. In the 
La Crosse Convocation, under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Ivins, a Bishop and Coun- 
cil system has been organized with a fi- 
nance committee that has taken charge of 
the canvass. 


TESTIMONIAL TO PRIEST 


Datias, Trexas—On Sunday morning, 
December 18th, the Rev. Bertram L. 
Smith, associate priest of St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Dallas, preached his farewell 
sermon before a large and appreciative 
congregation. His departure for St. Barna- 
bas’ Church, Omaha, Nebraska, has 
brought out expressions of great affec- 
tion and esteem on the part of the con- 
gregation, giving evidence of a ministry 
altogether unique in these days. Father 
Smith came to the Cathedral as curate 
over five years ago, and was made asso- 
ciate priest after Dean Chalmers came to 
Dallas, in January, 1924. 

He received special gifts from St. Vin- 
cent’s Guild of Acolytes, from the Young 
People’s Fellowship and from classes in 
the Church school, and an illuminated 
address from the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. At the close of the service on Sun- 
day, the congregation remained behind, 
and Mr. Charles L. Kribs, senior warden, 
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representing the vestry, and Mr. Charles 
J. Juhan, representing the congregation, 
presented Fr. Smith with a check for 
$563, as a token of appreciation from the 
adult members of the congregation. 


MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
OF THANKSGIVING 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—A unique service at 
St. Paul’s Church, Indianapolis, on the af- 
ternoon of Sunday, December 13th, was 
described as the first municipal service of 
thanksgiving of the city of Indianapolis. 
It was arranged by the Men’s Club of the 
parish, and the city officials were special 
guests. Among those who attended were 
the mayor, most of the members of the 
common council, the park board, the 
board of health, the board of public safety, 
with the city attorney, the city engineer, 
and members of the police and fire de- 
partments, while beyond those the con- 
gregation was very representative of the 
city at large. Patriotic airs were played 
by the police and firemen’s band, and mem- 
bers of those departments were among 
the official ushers. The service was taken 
by the Rev. Dr. Lewis Brown, rector of 
the parish, and the Rey. Floyd Van 
Keuren, rector of Christ Church in the 
same city, the Scripture reading being 
given by an eminent Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and addresses on various topics con- 
nected with the relations of Church and 
city were given by ministers of various 

. denominations in the city and by the 
mayor, with a final word from Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, president of the Men’s 
©lub of the parish. The plan is one that 
has been successful in England and seems 
useful for adaptation to the conditions of 
this country. 


FORT WORTH ACTIVITIES 


Fort . WortH, Trexas—St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fort Worth, the Rev. Edward 
Henry Eckel, rector, has recently been en- 
riched by the installation of a large win- 
dow depicting the Transfiguration of 

hrist, in the west end near the north 
porch. This window is the gift of Mr. 
Charles Alfred Johnson, of the Denver 
Cathedral parish, in memory of a relative 
by marriage, Captain Martin Bottom 
Loyd, first president of the First National 
Bank of Fort Worth, from 1877 to the 
time of his decease, 1912. Captain Loyd 
was born in 1834. The window was de- 
signed and executed by the Jacoby Art 
Glass Company of St. Louis, Mo., and is 
the first of a series to be placed in the 
church to illustrate the life and ministry 

- of Christ, the twelve openings in the 
eclerestory being reserved for figures of 
the apostles. The new window was cere- 
monially unveiled and dedicated by the 
rector at vespers on Advent Sunday, the 
eve of St. Andrew, November 29th. 


A beautiful service took place in St. |. 


Andrew’s Church, on Sunday night, De- 
ember 6th, when two hundred uniformed 
Girl Reserves from the seven high-school 
clubs of the ‘city participated in their an- 
mual “recognition service” conducted by 
the inter-club council of the Y.W.C.A. The 
altar was bright with festival candles and 
orchid chrysanthemums; the United States 
flag, the Christian flag, and the Girl Re- 
‘serve banner stood side by side in the 
choir before the altar; and in the midst 
-of the choir on a long stand were placed 
‘a large white candle, representing Spirit, 
and red and blue candles on either side, 
representing Health and Knowledge, be- 
zyond these being a semicircle of lighted 
candles across the whole width of the! 
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chancel. Most of the church was dark ex- 
cept for the light of the candles. At a 
later stage of the ceremonies, about 175 
girls approached the altar in procession 
from the rear of the church, lighted the 
eandles they were carrying at the three 
principle ones, and then formed a huge 
circle around the large congregation seated 
in the nave. The whole program, includ- 
ing hymns, scripture reading, inspirational 
talk, and instrumental music of piano and 
violin, was carried out entirely by the girls 
and their Y.W.C.A. leaders. 


THE WEEKLY EUCHARIST 


THE ATTENTION of THE Livinec CHURCH 
has been called to the fact that the insti- 
tution of the weekly HBucharist in St. 
Stephen’s Parish, Providence, R. I., dur- 
ing the rectorship of the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Waterman, not later that 1870, was prior 
to the establishment of this custom in St. 
John’s Church, Newport, concerning which 
the following sentence appeared in the 
issue of December 5th, page 172: “It is 
said that St. John’s was the first Church 
in the Diocese to institute, in 1887, the 
weekly BHucharist .. .” 

The daily Eucharist was instituted in 
St. Stephen’s Parish during the rectorship 
of the Rev. George McClellan Fiske, some 
years later. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE 


Hatirax, N. S.—In recognition of 
twenty-five years as rector of St. George’s 
Church, Halifax, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Cunningham. was presented, November 
17th, by his congregation with an illumi- 
nated address and a purse of gold. The 
presentation took place in St. George’s 
hall, which was filled with his friends, 
both of the clergy and the laity. 

Before coming to St. George’s, the Rev. 
Mr. Cunningham was, for several years, 
in the United States. Six yéars were spent 
in the Diocese of Springfield, during which 
time he was secretary of the Diocese. He 
was called to Halifax from Calvary 
Church, Wilmington, Del. 


BISHOP RECEIVES 
BELGIAN DECORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Bishop Francis has 
received from the King of Belgium the 
decoration of the Cross of the Order of 
the Crown. It is conferred “in recognition 
of eminent services to Belgium.” The cen- 
ter of the gold and white enamel cross is 
enameled in deep blue, designed with a 
golden erown. On the reverse side, on 
blue enamel, is the insignia of the order, 
and the cross is suspended from a wreath 
enameled in green. The decoration is at- 
tached to a dark red ribbon badge. 


\ 


AT SEWANEE 


SEWANEE, TENN.—Several changes have 
been necessary in the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of the South due to the leave of 
absence granted to Dean Wells to teach 
in the Theological School of Boone Uni- 
versity at Wuchang, China. Dr. W. H. Du 
Bose is Acting Dean. Dr. Wilmer has 
charge of all courses in Homiletics as well 
as Intermediate and Senior Theology. Mr. 
Osborne, Chaplain of the University, is 
teaching Junior Theology. Messrs. Myers 
and Kirkland are teaching their usual 
courses. The Rey. David BE. Holt, of Wood- 
ville, Miss, a recent graduate of the 
School, is Acting Professor of Hcclesiasti- 
eal History during the absence of Dr. 
Wells. 

At the last monthly conference of the 
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School, Dr. Wilmer talked on the subject 
of the General Convention, stressing 
mainly the work of Prayer Book Revision ; 
at the same time explaining the Memorial 
presented to the Convention by the Du 
Bose Club of Sewanee. 

The Otey Memorial Church at Sewanee 
and the outlying missions have been 
placed in charge of Dr. DuBose by Bishop 
Maxon. This work, comprising Otey Memo- 
rial Church, and missions at Winchester, 
Roark’s Cove, Coalmont, Cowan, Jump 
Off, Thumping Dick, and St. Paul’s 
(colored), is organized with a senior in 
charge, assisted by an intermediate and 
a junior, and under the supervision of 
Dr. DuBose; with the exception of Win- 
chester, where Mr. Holt is priest in charge. 
Several new missions are being organized. 


NEW ST. JOHN’S, BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y—In the presence of a 
ereat congregation of people from the 
whole city of Buffalo, the corner-stone of 
St. John’s Church was laid with impres- 
sive ceremonies on All Saints’ Day. The 
vested choir of the parish and about a 
dozen of the clergymen were present and 
assisted in the services» The form author- 
ized for such occasions was used by the 
Rev. Geo. Frederick Williams, the Rev. 
John M. Borton and the Rey. G. Sherman 
Burrows, D.D. The address was given by 
the Rev. Cameron J. Davis, D.D., who in 
felicitous phrases congratulated the parish 
upon undertaking this project of which 
the corner-stone was the prophecy, specify- 
ing three things as marking the occasion : 
first, that the new church was completed 
without debt or incumbrance; second, that 
it would stand as the monument of a most 
devoted ministry and the gift of a singu- 
larly united and consecrated congrega- 
tion; and third, that it was to be built 
from the designs and plans of one of the 
greatest and most spiritual of American 
architects, Bertram G. Goodhue. The Rey. 
Charles H. Smith, D.D., senior presbyter 
of the Diocese, with whom the Rey. 
Walter R. Lord, rector of the parish, be- 
gan his ministry as curate at St. James’, 
Buffalo, laid the stone, acting for the 
Bishop who was unavoidably detained 
by engagements in other parts of the 
Diocese. The new church, which will cost 
$156,000 for the building alone is unique 
in that it is to be all paid for as com- 
pleted. The original St. John’s Church 
was erected in 1845 on what is now the 
site of the Hotel Buffalo. : 


MUCH BUILDING IN KANSAS 


Torrka, Kas.—The return of the Rt 
Rev. James Wise, D.D., Bishop of Kansas, 
from the General Convention in New Or- 
leans, marked: the inauguration of a period 
of unusual construction work in the Dio- 
cese of Kansas. On the Feast of All Saints 
he officiated at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new St. James’ Church in 
Wichita. This church will have more than 
ordinary interest for the people of the 
Diocese, because it is being built in mem- 
ory of the Bishop’s own son, James Wise, 
Jr. The rector, the Rey. Otis Gray, begin- 
ning with a small mission, has built up 
here one of the strongest congregations 
of the Diocese. 

On Monday, November 23d, during the 
meeting of the Southeastern Deanery, the 
Bishop laid another corner-stone, this time 
that of the new Church of the Epiphany 
in Independence, where the Rey. F. B. 
Shaner, with a devoted congregation, that 
has recently built a commodious parish 
house, has found it possible also to begin 
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the construction of a stone church of 
splendid proportions and beautiful archi- 
tecture. Both of these new churches will 
be worthy additions to the parish build- 
ings of the Diocese. 

During this same time, work on the 
construction of the new parish house in 
Fort Scott and the new guild hall in 
Wamego, goes steadily on; and plans are 
concluding for the building of the new St. 
Paul’s Church in Kansas City. Probably 
at no other time in the life of the Diocese 
has there been such conspicuous forward 
effort and venture for the Kingdom. 


ADDRESSES ON NEIGHBORS 


New Yorxs, N. Y.—A series of brief 
noon-day addresses at St. Paul’s Chapel 
during Advent, and covering the entire 
period, suggests the value of utilization 
of the course in other places. The clergy 
of the Foreign-born Americans Bureau 
and of the Department of Christian So- 
cial Service in the National Council col- 
laborated in delivering the several ad- 
dresses. The general subject for the first 
week was Neighbors from all Nations; for 
the second week, Hands across the Sea; 
for the third week, Every Part of Life; 
and for the fourth week, Peace on Harth 
to Men of Good Will. Dr. Burgess, Dr. 
Emhardt, Dr. Lau, Dr. Hammarskéld, 
Dean Lathrop, and the Rey. Messrs. New- 
bery and Goodwin, were the several speak- 


ers, each taking topics appropriate to the | 


general theme. The course was very well 
received, and, though it extended over 
the week days of four weeks, 
Saturdays, and might, therefore, not often 
be utilized in full, it is still one that 
eould be very helpfully adapted to delivery 
in other places. 


BISHOP-ELECT’S VISIT 


Boise, Ipano—The Bishop-elect of 
Idaho, the Rev’ Dr. M. 8. Barnwell, was 
a visitor in his new District over Sunday, 
December 6th. He was present in St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, Boise, both morning 
and evening on that day. In the morning 
he dedicated the new Deagan chimes 
which have been erected by the Woman's 
Auxiliary of Idaho in memory of Bishop 
Funsten, and in the evening he spoke to 


|a crowded Cathedral on the occasion of 


the choir festival, in which the choirs of 
five nearby churches joined with the choir 
of St. Michael’s Cathedral. 

During the summer at the Cathedral, 
seven new individual class rooms have 
been added for Church school work, and 
the old choir room has been transformed 
into a beautiful new chapel. 

The Advent offering of the children of 
the Church schools in Idaho this fall is 
to be used to start a fund for the building 
of a new church in Moscow, where the 
University of Idaho is situated, in which 
there are over 175 Church students. 


A MEMORIAL BELL 


Forest Hits, L. I.—St. Luke’s Church, 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, the Rey. W. P. S. 
Lander rector, has had a large bronze 
bell installed by the Meneely Bell Co., of 
Troy, N. Y., that will be dedicated on 
Christinas day. The bell is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard W. Knight of Forest 
Hills and bears the following inscription: 

1919-1924 
“John Richard Knight 
““Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 
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millions of dollars were expended in the 
erection of the highest class of suburban 
homes, St. Luke’s Church, which was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late President 
Roosevelt, has already become a strong 
spiritual force in the community under 
the able and progressive leadership of the 
Rey. Mr. Lander. 


DEATH OF 
EDWARD J. KNAPP 


, New York, N. Y—Mr. Hdward J. 
Knapp, formerly one of our lay mission- 
aries in Alaska, died on November 15th, 
in Paris, where he had been living for 
several years. Mr. Knapp was a member 
of Calvary Church, New York, in which 
city he was in business twenty-five years 
ago. When he heard Bishop Rowe tell 
how discouraged he was by unsuccessful 
efforts to secure clergymen to come to his 
help in Alaska, and when the Bishop 
made the statement that he would wel- 
come lay assistants, Mr. Knapp imme- 
diately volunteered. For several years he 
served at different points along the Yukon, 
and worked for a time at Rampart, dur- 
ing what might be called its “Rex Beach” 
days, when it was a promising mining 
camp. Later he assisted Dr. Driggs at 
Point Hope. 


DEATH OF REV. WILLIAM 
M. BEAUCHAMP, S.T.D. 


Syracusz, N. Y.—The Rey. William 
Martin Beauchamp, S.T.D., LL.D., a re- 
tired priest of the Diocese of Central New 
York, and the oldest priest of the Diocese, 
died in Syracuse, December 13th, in his 
ninety-sixth year. Two weeks ago he suf- 
fered a stroke of apoplexy from which 
he never recovered. 

Dr. Beauchamp was born at Coldenham, 
Orange County, N. Y., March 25, 1830, the 
son of William Millett and Mary Jay 
Beauchamp. The next year the family 
left Coldenham in a pioneer wagon to 
settle in Skaneateles. He was graduated 
from Skaneateles Academy in 1847 and 
in 1862 ended his studies at the De Lan- 
cey divinity school of Hobart College. 
His father inducted him into the printing 
business and some of his early years were 
spent in this work, and in the raising of 
young trees in his father’s nursery. 

Dr. Beauchamp was ordered deacon in 
1862 and priest in 1863 by Bishop DeLan- 
cey, and went first to Calvary Church. 
King’s Ferry, N. Y. In 1865 he went to 
Grace Church, Baldwinsville, where he 
remained thirty-five years, until his re- 
tierment in 1900. The degree of Doctor of 

Sacred Theology was conferred on him by 
Hobart College in 1886, and the degree 
of Doctor of Laws by Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1920. He was an examining chap- 
lain of the Diocese from 1884 to 1923, and 
president of the Syracuse Clerical Club 
from 1905 to 1917. 

Dr. Beauchamp, for nearly seventy-five 
years a leading historian and archaeologist 
in Central New York, gained distinction 
as an authority on the customs, folklore 
and languages of New York State Indians. 
He leaves as a monument to his memory 
many published books, dozens of arch- 
aeological bulletins, and scores of mono- 
graphs and articles dealing with antiqui- 
ties of New York State and natural his- 
tory of Central New York. Besides his 
published works he leaves ten large manu- 
script volumes entitled Antiquities of 
Onondaga with original drawings of In- 
dian relics fully described in the order 
of collection. 

He was known to the Indians as Wah- 
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kat-you-ten, “the beautiful or perfect rain- 
bow.” Because of his work among them 
he was adopted into the Hel Clan of Onon- 
dagas in 1904. 

He was the oldest director and honorary 
president of the Onondaga County His- 
torical Association, for which he pre- 
pared several publications. He was an 
honorary member of L. H. Morgan Chap- 
ter of Archaeologists. The Cayuga County 
Historical Society presented him a medal 
in recognition of his attainments in Ameri- 
can archaeology. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Onondaga Academy of Science 
and former fellow of the American <As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
He was a member of various Masonic 
bodies. 

Dr. Beauchamp married Sarah Carter 
at Ravenna, Ohio, November 26, 1857, and 
they were the parents of four children, 
of whom only one survives. 


DEATH OF 
REV. D. E. HOLT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLta.—On the 5th of No- 
vember the Rey. David Eldred Holt, a gen- 
eral missionary of the Diocese of Florida, 
departed this life at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. W. H. Adams, at Atlantic 
Beach, Fla. 

Archdeacon Holt was born in Wilkinson 
County, Mississippi, November 17, 18483, 
and was ordained deacon in 1891 and 
priest in 1895 by Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson. His ministry was spent in 
Mississippi and in the Diocese of Cali- 
fornia before coming to Florida. He was a 
veteran of the Confederate armies. 

Mr. Holt is survived by five sons and 
four daughters. A grandson is instructor 
in Eccclesiastical History at the Univer- 
sity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. The 
funeral service was at St. John’s Church, 
Jacksonville, Bishop Juhan and six other 
clergymen officiating. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


ALABAMA—A memorial Prayer Book was 
set apart in Trinity Church, Demopolis, De- 
cember 6th, in memory of Sallie H. Harrison, 
given by her sisters, Kate and .Emma Harri- 
son, daughters of the late Rey. J. H. Harrison, 
D.D., for twenty-seven years rector of the par- 
ish. 


ALABAMA—A memorial Prayer Book was 
cently given to the Chureh of Our Saviour, 
Atlanta, in memory of Frances Britton Sewell, 
1850-1924, by her husband.—The Rev: Cameron 
Gregg Richardson, rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation, Atlanta, resigned that charge on 
December 1st, because of ill health, and will 
reside with his sister in Tampa, Fla.—The 
study classes of the Diocese are making dioc- 
esan missions a part of their 1926 course and 
are inviting the local missionary clergy to 
present their own fields of work to each study 
group.—All Saints’, Atlanta, was the host of 
the diocesan Normal Teachers’ Training Course 
the early part of November. The sessions were 
well attended and the success of the course is 
due to the leadership of Miss Katherine Smith, 
diocesan educational secretary—The Rt. Rev. 


EDUCATIONAL z 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Connecticut 


Berkeley Divinity School 


Middletown, Connecticut 
Address 


REV. WILLIAM PALMER LADD, Dean 


EDUCATIONAL 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Massachusetts 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Academic Year begins September 28th 
For particulars address the Dean 


New York 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 
Fourth year course for graduates, 
larger opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, leading 
to degree of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 
ADDRESS 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


offering 


Pennsylvania 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 


Graduate Courses in Theology. Privileges at 
University of Pennsylvania. Address: the Rey. 
GEORGE G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., Dean, The 
Diaeity School, 42nd & Locust Sts., Philadel- 
phia. 


Virginia 


The Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of Virginia 


The one hundred and third session opened 
Wednesday, September 16, 1925. For catalogue 
and other information address THD DHAN, 


REV. BERRYMAN GREEN, D.D. 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


COLLEGES FOR MEN 


New York 


ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE 


A Church College of Arts and Letters 


with four years’ work leading to the degree of 
B.A. It meets the highest standards of scholar- 
ship set by the Middle States College Associa- 
tion and features inexpensiveness of living, 
intimate personal companionship of professors 
and students, and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition $250 a year; for a 
room furnished and heated, $125 a year; for 
board in hall, $225 a year; a total of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching men 
who, after graduation, are going into business 
or into postgraduate schools of medicine, law, 
theology, journalism, or into classical, social, 
or literary research. 


Address, BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, President 


Annandale - on - Hudson, N. Y. 
(Railway Station: Barrytown) 


Hobart College 


Geneva, New York 


“The Oldest College of the Church” 
Founded 1822 


Courses leading to the degree of A.B. 
and B.S. A Faculty of thirty; equip- 
ment modern and complete. Accredited 
by the principal educational associa- 
tions of the United States. Pleasant 
living conditions and moderate ex- 
penses. For information address Rev. 
MourrRAY BARTLETT, D.D., President. 
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C.-M. Beckwith, D.D., Bishop of Alabama, held 
a Mission on the Prayer Book at Christ Church, 
Macon, the latter part of November and Dean 
Johnston, of St. Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, 
held a Mission at St. Paul’s, Macon, about the 
Same time. Both were well attended.—On 
November 19th at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
a diocesan Laymen’s Banquet was held to arouse 
interest in the Program of the Church. One 
hundred and sixty-seven men were present. 
Mr. Samuel Evins, of Atlanta, presided and the 
principal address was made by the Rt. Rev. 
Frank DuMoulin, D.D., formerly Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Ohio. After his talk, a layman from 
each parish represented at the banquet made an 
address on the general outlook for the campaign 
in his church. It was a very enthusiastic 
gathering, and has aroused much interest in 
the Program of the Church.—Mr, Fred Lad- 
low, a communicant of the Church, and a mem- 
ber of the Salvation Army, has been appointed 
“Protestant” chaplain at the Atlanta Federal 
Prison. His predecessor, the late Rey. Joseph 
A. Sewell, a Methodist minister, codperated 
in every way with Church authorities—The 
vestry of Christ Church, Macon, has awarded 
the contract for a new parish house and has 
authorized an expenditure of $85,000 for the 
work. The old rectory has been moved back on 
the lot and the new parish house will take 
its place, 


CoLorapoO—Dr. Kramer, warden of Seabury, 
recently spent a week in the Diocese of Colo- 
rado, in the interest of recruiting candidates 
for the Church’s ministry. He spoke in Den- 
ver and Pueblo to groups of boys who had 
possible vocations, and also in the same cities 
to larger groups of both’ boys and girls on 
The Need of the Nation, Religious Leadership. 
He preached in St. John’s Cathedral, and St. 
Mark’s Church, Denver, explaining the Sea- 
bury-Carleton plan, At least six of the Den- 
ver clergy are Seabury alumni, and Bishop 
Johnson was formerly a member of the faculty. 


East CAROLINA—A conference of the clergy 
of the Convocation of Wilmington, was held in 
Goldsboro, on November 18th, for the purpose 
of arousing interest in the Church’s Program. 
Speakers included Bishop Darst, the Rey. W. R. 
Noe, executive secretary of the Diocese, and 
the Rev. G. W. Lay, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education—The women of 
the Diocese of Hast Carolina have held a num- 
ber of very helpful and interesting get-to- 
gether meetings this fall. Two such meetings 
have been held at St. Gabriel’s Church, Faison, 
and the Church of the Advent, Williamston. 
A feature of these meetings have been the 
reports of the General Convention, given by 
delegates and visitors to the Convention. At the 
meeting in Williamston a special sermon was 
preached by the Rey. J. E. W. Cook, of Green- 
ville, at a celebration of the Holy Communion. 
—The congregation of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Goldsboro, recently tendered their rector, the 
Rev. W. O. Cone, a banquet in the Hotel Golds- 
boro on the occassion of his fifth anniversary 
as rector. Mr. George C. Royall, senior warden, 
was toastmaster. During his five years at St. 
Stephen’s Mr. Cone has endeared himself to his 
people, and is held in high esteem in the city 
and Diocese-——A healing mission was conducted 
by the Rey. A. J. Gayner Banks, of .the So- 
eiety of the Nazarene, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Greenville, December 6th to the 11th. The rec- 
tor of St. Paul's, the Rev. J. E. W. Cook, 
had the hearty support of his people. Good 
congregations were present for the services, and 
much benefit was received.—The Rey. W. J. 
Loaring Clark, D.D., national missioner of the 
Church, conducted a week’s preaching Mission 
in St. James’ Church, Belhaven, the first week 
in December. Dr. Clark was heard witn great 
interest by the large congregations that at- 
tended the services, and the rector, the Rey. 
J. N. Bynum, reports that much good resulted. 
—St. John’s Church, Pitt County, a country 
ehurch which maintains an unusually success- 
ful Sunday school with an enrollment of 175, 
had a “box party” recently, and also had the 
unique experience of having members of every 
religious body in the neighborhood not only 
to codperate but to work strenuously for the 
success of the party. A large sum was real- 
ized. St. John’s also had a successful preach- 
ing Mission during the week of December 6th, 
with the Rey. W. R. Noe as missioner.—On a 
recent Sunday morning a fire threatened to de- 
stroy St. Paul’s Church, Greenville. As soon 
as the pastor of the Baptist Church heard of 
the fire he sent word to the rector that he 
would be glad to vacate his own pulpit for the 
day, in order that the Dpiscopalians might 
hear their own preacher. As it happened, how- 
ever, only slight damage was done the church 
and there was no interference with the ser- 
vices of the day. 


FLoripA—St. Mark’s Church, Ortega, the 
Rey. D. B, Leatherbury, rector, is about to 
launch a campaign for $70,000 for the build- 
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ing of a new church and rectory on a new 
site that embraces an entire city block. Ortega 
is a residential suburb of Jacksonville, and is 
1 place of rapid growth. In 1922 thirty-two 
Churchmen formed the new parish, and to- 
day there are four times that number of com- 
municants, with a Church school of over a 
hundred. 


MASSACHUSHTTS—The members of the Sir 
Galahad Club of St, Stephen’s Church, Lynn, 
Mass., presented to a congregation that filled 
the church, a pageant, The Quest of the Grail, 
written especially for the Order of Sir Gala- 
had by the Rev. DuBose Murphy.—The pageant 
is very impressive, especially at the point 
where in a darkened church the Grail is seen 
gliding through the darkness from one side 
of the chancel to the other. This pageant offers 
great possibilities as a devotionalizing factor 
in church pageantry. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New Jersey 


FREEHOLD tx SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15, Modified military training—in- 
culcates obedience, orderliness, self reliance. The 
school with the personal touch. 

Write for Catalog. Address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 121, Freehold, N. J. 


Virginia 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Richmond, Virginia 
Healthful, beautiful, and historic surroundings 
Boarding Department Limited to 60 pupils 
Rate $700 


Reduction to sons of clergymen and missionaries 
Illustrated catalogue on request 


Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., Headmaster 


Virginia Episcopal School 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


t Cost moderate, 
made possible through generosity of founders. 


REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D.D., Rector 


Wisconsin 


RACINE COLLEGE SCHOOL 


Founded 1852 


RACINE COLLEGE SCHOOL, Racine, Wisconsin. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


lowa 


SAINT KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary 
A thorough preparatory school for a 
limited number of girls 


School recommended by Eastern Colleges 
Beautiful Grounds, Outdoor Sports, and Riding 
Address: THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


New Hampshire 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL soiicoR? 
A homelike school for girls. College pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Thirty-ninth 


year opened Sept. 17. Miss Lapp, Principal. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


North Carolina 


Saint Mary's School 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE Raleigh, N. 
Rev. Warren W. Way, A.M., Rector 
An Episcopal School for Girls. Four years High 
School and two years College courses. Ac- 
credited. Special courses: Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Business. MODERN EQUIP- 
MENT, 20-ACRE CAMPUS. Applications now 
being received for the annual session which 
opens September 15, 1925. For catalog address 
A. W. TUCKER, Business Manager, Box 18, Raleigh, N.C 


Cc. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY 


Founded 1853. Distinctive school for young women. 
Home atmosphere. Suburban to Cincinnati. Fully 
accredited, Flat rate $1000 with music. Address 
Dr. Thomas F, Marshall, Box L., Glendale, Ohio 


Texas 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


117 East French Place, San Antonio, Texas 
RUTH COIT, Head Mistress 


College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Art, Physical Training. Build- 
ings new. Large playing field. Out of door 
sports all the year round. Exceptional 
Faculty. Catalogue on request. 


Utah 


ROWLAND HALL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls in 
Salt Lake City. Founded by Bishop Tuttle. Bx- 
cellent equipment and moderate prices. 

BISHOP MOULTON 


Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Under care of the Sisters of St. Mary. An 
Episcopal school for girls, on North Shore of 
Lake Michigan, one hour from Chicago. College 
Preparatory and general courses. Music, Art, 
Domestie Science. Outdoor and indoor sports. 


SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


New Jersey 


> 


quirements one year High School—graduates pre- 
ferred, Address; PRINCIPAL, SCHOOL oF NURSING. 
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‘An Easy Partial Payment Plan 


) | The reputation of our First Mort- 


gf 


‘ 


gage bonds for safety ard satisfac- 
tory yield is fully upheld by a number 
of attractive issues of industrial and 
real estate bonds which we are now 
offering at prices to net the investor 
from 6 per cent to 7 per cent. 


For those individuals who like to in- 
vest their savings promptly in order 
to obtain a maximum return from 
them, we have a Partial Payment 
Plan by which they can get on each 
payment the full rate of interest of 
the bond which they decide to pur- 
chase. 


ASK FOR OUR LEAFLET 


“FACTS ABOUT PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & CO.” 


Peabody, Houghteling & Go. 


Established 1865 


Incorporated 1918 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


38 Wall Street, New York 


DEPENDABLE INVESTMENTS 
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BEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


OF musicof Deagan Tower 
Chimes reaches out toun- 
seen thousands, bearing a sub- 
lime message of peace and 
good will. 


Whether in the ritual of the 
service, or in playing the old 


time favorite hymns, the sol- 
emn, beautiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve the 
community for generations, 
acting as a benediction and 
blessing—a constant reminder 
to worship. 


The Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial or 

greater philanthrophy could be 

bestowed on any community 

than a set of Deagan Tower 
imes! 


Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only 
real improvement in Tower 
Chimes in centuries— _ Stan- 


dard sets $6,000 and up. 


Let us show you how to secure chimes for your church 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 


Room 178 Deagan Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


As the Year Nears Its End 


How Much of God’s Money is Still in Your Hands? 


ARE YOU A PROPORTIONATE GIVER? 
PN PROPORTIONATE giver is one who gives each year a definite percent- 


age of his gross income to God for Church and charity: 


tithe. 


It may be a smaller percentage. 
tially suggested by the income tax law. 
ever the percentage he fixes it in advance. 


BALANCING THE LORD’S ACCOUNT 


pS the year nears its end; he figures out how much he has still to expend 
as the Lord’s steward. He selects the objects to which to devote this 


balance. 
} 


WHAT ARE YOU PLANNING TO DO? 
Is a member of the national Church are you giving a generous share 


to the general work of the Church? 


281 FOURTH AVENUE 


It may be a 


It may be the 15 per cent inferen- 
It may be more than this. 


What- 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Trustees of The Church Pension 
Fund in whose hands has been placed the 


publication of 


The New Hymnal 


desire at this time to bring to the attention 
of rectors and vestries the Resolutions of 
the General Convention, which met in De- 
troit in 1919, commending ‘‘to all Parishes 
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and Missions the use of the New Hymnal a 
with the music score, in order to take ad- 


vantage of the present popular interest in 
singing, and to promote congregational sing- 
ing throughout the whole Church.”’ 


Hearty congregational singing of hymns ia 
creates an atmosphere which is of inestim- — 
able spiritual value in the service. ‘The. 
Christmas season is an appropriate one in 
which to install musical ee oS in the 
Pb of Sue church. 


The M uidical edition is $1.00 per copy in 
lots of 100 or more. Orders should be sent 
direct to ; 


4 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


14 WALL STREET rs ~ NEW YORK CITY 
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